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A Thousand Dollar Bill 


For a number of years Trinity congregation, Jackson, Miss., has had an 
annual “jug-breaking event.” Coin jugs (later coin barrels) were distributed 
among the families for daily contributions to be returned at a special date. For 
two years there has been connected with this event payment on shares—$10 each 
—toward the splendid new property purchased two years ago. The 1941 “jug 
breaking” was held on the playground developed at the new property, and there 
was a record attendance. When the committee reported on receipts, the barrels 
contained $141.05 (more than 1,600 pennies in the amount), and in addition the 


treasurer had received $533.25 on purchase of shares in the new property. 


One barrel when opened contained an envelope holding a bill for $1,000, 
which amount was to be reserved for a new church. Attached to the bill was 


this message: 


“Through love and gratitude we offer this token of sacrifice with 
the hope that our long-dreamed-of plans may be fulfilled—together with 


our prayer for peace— 


OUR PRAYER 


This is my prayer, O God of all the nations, 

A prayer for peace for lands afar and mine; 

This is my home, the country where my heart is, 

This is my hope, my dream, my shrine; 

But other hearts in other lands are beating 

With hopes and dreams the same as mine. 

O God of all the nations, accept this prayer of peace 
for their land and mine.” 


Thanks to this thousand dollar bill this one night’s receipts were almost equal 
to the total annual receipts of the congregation before the members became 
vitally interested in the enlarged and more hopful program for our Lutheran 


Church in Jackson. 


Two years ago Trinity purchased a splendid new property with very accept- 
able parsonage on it for $10,800. Of this amount $5,843 has been paid on the 
principal and $562 in interest; $1,475.50 has been received toward a new church. 
The congregation has seventy-five communing members. 


Intersynodical Seminars 


Unper the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference, six pastoral 
conferences will be conducted in as 
many important Lutheran centers in 
the Middle West during the month of 
October. The conferences will be in the 
nature of intersynodical seminars, since 
pastors of all Lutheran groups are in- 
vited to attend. Among those who will 
give addresses are outstanding educa- 
tors and clergymen from the United 
Lutheran Church in America, the Mis- 
souri Synod, and the American Lu- 
theran Conference. The general theme 
of the seminars will be “The Lutheran 
Pastor in American Life.” 

Those who have accepted invitations 
as speakers are: Dr. S. C. Michelfelder 
(A. Li C.), Toledo, Ohio; Dr. E. E: 
Flack (U. L. C. A.), Springfield, Ohio; 
Dr. O. P. Kretzmann (Missouri Synod), 
Valparaiso, Ind.; Dr. H. J. Glenn (N. L. 
Ci-As); Sioux Falls] Sa Dec Drot EF: 
Gullixson (N. L. C. A.), St. Paul, 
Minn.; Dr. Conrad Bergendoff (Augus- 
tana Synod), Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. O. A. 
Geiseman (Missouri), River Forest, II1.; 
Dr. Edwin C. Moll (U. L. C. A.), Madi- 
son, Wis.; Dr. Ralph H. Long (A. L. 


C.), New York City; and Dr. William 
Eckert (U. L. C. A.), Maywood, IIl. 

The first day will be devoted to a 
discussion of the spiritual life -of the 
pastor. The general theme will be, “The 
Call to the Holy Ministry.” Among the 
subjects to be discussed are: “The Pas= 
tor as a Student,” “The Pastor as a 
Soul Physician,” “The Pastor as a Mis- 
sionary,” and “The Pastor as-a Leader 
in the Church and Community.” 

The general public will be invited to 
attend an evening forum on the first 
day, when an address will be given on 
the subject, “Entering the Open Doors 
Which Crisis Conditions Today Create.” 

“The Church and Modern Society” 
will be the general theme the second 
day. The subjects include: “Our Task 
Today in the International Crisis,” 
“Our Task in the Reconstruction That 
Must Follow,” “Our Relation to Labor 
and the Masses,” and “Our Relation to 
the Unemployed and the Underpriv- 
ileged.” 

Sem‘nars will be held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, :nd St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn. October 14 and 15; Omaha, 
Nebr., and Rockford, Ill, October 16 
and 17; and Fargo, N. D., and Toledo, 
Ohio, October 21 and 22. 

E. E. Rypen. 
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Eager t 


WHILE crowds now and then are easily swayed into 
precipitate and illy considered action, they have a capa- 
city for correct judgment that often enables truth to 
emerge victorious over lies and deceptions. This faculty 
explains the frequent references in the Bible to “the 
people.” From the New Testament’s term for the nu- 
merous groups of people who followed Him and listened 
attentively to His teaching, we have the important Eng- 
lish word laity. When you will read the records of His 
teaching in the Gospels, you will be impressed by the 
extent of His ministry which was directed toward 

' groups, multitudes, those gathered in the synagogues 
and “places of prayer.” 

Jesus’ confidence in “the people” was given the divine 
seal by lodging spiritual authority in the groups which 
we call congregations. These consisted at first of those 


es 
» a 


eee God’s Word 


who came to a designated place to listen to an apostle 
or the pupil (hearer) of an apostle who had received 
knowledge of salvation in Christ. But the gospel, heard 
and absorbed into mind and heart, was “quick and 
powerful”; it brought regeneration and nourished spir- 
itual life. 

The next step was that whereby the believers be- 
came associated into the household of, the faith. To such 
groups the administration of the Word and sacraments 
was assigned and authorized.’ While an external or- 
ganization was developed which later grew into the 
Christian Church, the roots, so to speak, continued to 
be the groups of people who maintained the orderly 
velationships of the church. The laity continue to be 
the stewards of the gospel of salvation, if they have 
ears to hear. 
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She gf in The News 


Carrying on in Africa 

Letters leaving French Equatorial Africa in mid-June 
report Dr. Albert Schweitzer still at his work in the 
hospital at Lambarene. He states that he is still per- 
forming several operations a week. On account of the 
war his support is almost entirely confined to funds sent 
from America. A thousand dollars for support and $1,000 
worth of medicine were sent to him this year. 


Tolerance by Order of the Court 

TueE Court of Appeal of the Province of Quebec has 
decided that a marriage between a Protestant and a 
Catholic, performed by a Protestant minister, is legal. 

In overwhelmingly Catholic Quebec the canon law of 
the Roman Church has influenced previous decisions 
on this question. Mixed marriages performed by Prot- 
estant ministers have been sub- 
ject to annulment. More than 
100 such marriages have been 
annulled since 1908. 

In 1764 Pope Clement XIII 
ruled that in Canada a Cath- 
olic could marry a “heretic” 
without observance of Cath- 
olic ritual. In 1908 Pius X re- 
voked this ruling, and since 
that time Quebec judges have 
ruled in cases that have 
reached the courts that a Protestant minister is incom- 
petent to perform a marriage ceremony involving a 
Catholic. 

The pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer 
in Montreal, the Rev. Fred C. Mueller, was one of the 
latest to experience censure regarding a marriage cere- 
mony. A Roman Catholic husband sought annulment of 
his marriage to a Protestant woman in a ceremony per- 
formed by Pastor Mueller in 1939. 

Mr. Justice Forest in the Superior Court on July 25, 
1941, declared, according to the Montreal Daily Star, 
“that the Lutheran Church minister who performed the 
ceremony committed a reprehensible act, for which he 
should be severely penalized. The judge advocated dras- 
tie penalties for ministers who perform marriages be- 
tween Roman Catholics and members of another faith.” 

In the test case which now provides protection of 
Protestant clergymen against religious intolerance it 
was again Mr. Justice Forest who decided to grant an- 
nulment of the marriage performed by an Anglican 
clergyman between Laurier Bergeron, a Roman Cath- 
olic, and Wilhelmina Kriklow, a Lutheran. 

These persons were married in 1930. The husband 
brought action for annulment in 1936. The case was 
appealed to the higher court by the clergyman who 
performed the ceremony. Decision was reversed by 
unanimous judgment of the Court of Appeal, four of 
whose five members are Roman Catholic. 

The extent of intolerance practiced by a Roman Cath- 
olic majority in Quebec on the Protestant minority is 
indicated by the pledge required of non-Catholics who 
are married to Catholics by priests of the Roman 
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Church. Whereas marriage of Protestants to Catholics 
by Protestant clergymen has been subject to legal 
hazard, such marriages when performed by Roman 
priests have involved the signing of the following docu- 
ment by the Catholic and non-Catholic party. Here is 
a transcription of the formula used in Quebec: 


I, thevandersigned) (0 ne eee » nota 
member of the Roman Catholic Church, wishing to con- 
tract ‘marriage With 25020)0 tied ee » a member 


of the Roman Catholic Church, purpose to do so with 
the understanding that the marriage bond thus con- 
tracted is indissoluble, except by death; and I promise 
thatthe Se Aaes he coe thas See, shall be permitted the free 
exercise of religion according to the Roman Catholic 
Faith, and that all children, of either sex, born of this 
marriage shall be baptized and educated in the faith and 
according to the teachings of the Roman Catholic 
Chitreh, even wi ye ae should happen to 
be taken away by death. I furthermore promise that no 
other marriage ceremony than that to be performed by 
the Catholic priest shall take place. 
(Non-Catholic party’s signature) 000000 
I, the undersigned, a member of the Catholic Roman 
Church, promise that all my children shall be Catholics. 
(Catholic party’s signature) 0000000 cccccceeccneeneeereceeen 
Signed in the presence of the Reverend 
priest at ...................... hist: eeruee er. day of ee 


Joe Louis. Fund 

THE heavyweight champion, Joe Louis, is starting a 
fund for the Race Relations Department of the Federal 
Council of Churches, reports Religious News Service. 

“Every cent will be used to better the conditions of 
my people and in creating better human relations in 
America,” says Louis. 

Declaring that he would make the initial contribu- 
tion, Louis stated that the hardest fight he ever had was 
against prejudice and intolerance. 

“My people know what I mean,” he said. “They are 
all fighting their way up, and I want to open the door 
of opportunity a little wider for them.” 


Muriel Lester to Be Released 

Miss Mourre,t Lester, British church leader and 
pacifist, who was recently detained in Trinidad by Brit- 
ish authorities, will be permitted to return to England 
“on the earliest boat,” according to a cable received in 
New York from Dr. William Paton, English secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, from his London of- 
fice. The cable was said to be based on official govern- 
ment assurances. 

Miss Lester, at the time of her detention following a 
South American tour, had been planning a speaking 
tour of the United States. The British Embassy in Wash- 
ington states that Miss Lester’s remarks have been “ex- 
ploited by German propaganda,” and that her activities 
abroad are “more likely to hinder than advance Great 
Britain’s war efforts.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Ordinary Clothes, as we know them, may soon be en- 
tirely outmoded. Of course, that has for some time been 
the experience in various parts of Europe and Asia, 
where the stresses and deprivations of war conditions 
have introduced vast and wierd varieties of “eratz” 
materials and cut. But arrangements are on foot to 
launch something of the same sort here to meet the pos- 
sible needs of war brought home to our own land. The 
Wingfoot Corporation of Wilmington, Del., has de- 
veloped, for anticipated mass production, complete ap- 
parel for men and women (including gas masks) that 
will be proof against all known war gases and poisonous 
vapors, including the most pervasive of all, mustard gas. 
The clothing is treated with a film of rubber hydrochlo- 
ride. This in turn is coated with a ‘“non-tacky” (what- 
ever that is) film of rubber from latex, a combination 
which is more effective than a double treatment of 
either. In Australia, which needed to find a way of 
using its surplus wool, a method of gas-proofing mil- 
itary uniforms and ”decontamination” suits for civilians 
has been developed, also a chemical treatment for 
woolen bandages that will do away with daily changes 
of the bandages—a handy thing not only for the mil- 
itary but also for civilian hospitals. Incidentally they 
have found a way of rendering wool unshrinkable. This 
was effected by the use of extract of papaya. Let the 
users of woolen underwear give thanks. 


Roscoe Drummond, staff correspondent of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, cast a shadow upon his readers 
by his recent comments on America’s intensified de- 
fense program by saying that, to the extent that the 
choice “must be between butter and guns,” the gov- 
ernment intends to choose guns. In this case, of course, 
the phrase is figurative (though many still remember 
the foolish and injurious bread restrictions of the first 
World War), and means that everything in business or 
for the public supply that slows up defense will have 
to give way. (Does this apply also to strikes?) In 
Japan, however, the government has been concentrating 
very literally on providing the public liberally with 
butter. The U. S. Department of Commerce reports that 
since the supply of natural butter is rather restricted, 
the Tokyo factories have been producing in ever-increas- 
ing quantities various grades of artificial butter to meet 
the needs of the public. This is the more necessary be- 
cause of the growing scarcity of the foodstuffs generally 
used under normal conditions. The better grade of syn- 
thetic butter is made from the oils of soya beans, cot- 
tonseed, peanuts and cocoanuts; the inferior grades are 
derived from fish oil. The accounts from both countries 
are a tacit commentary on the destructive effects of war, 
not only on the battlefield but also on the standard of 
living for everyone. 


‘Lutheranism has been accorded a place in the cur- 
riculum of the University of Southern California. Noth- 
ing is said in the present report of the action concerning 
the method of presentation, nor of the personnel which 
will present the system and history of our faith. The 


a 


distinction bestowed upon Lutheranism, however, is 
considerably modified and deflated by the status of some 
of the faiths that have preceded it in this honor. The 
six religious groups already on the university’s cur- 
riculum are the Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Epis- 
copal, General Protestant (presumably an omnibus 
course on Protestantism), Jewish and Mormon. The 
future of this latest course should be a matter of de- 
nominational interest to us. 


Britain has been discovering several surprising re- 
actions from the violent and persistent bombings that 
have visited its people. (1) The civilian masses have 
not only been less subject to hysteria than was expected, 
but the number who have succumbed to shell or bomb 
shock have been many fewer in proportion than those 
who suffered among the trained military ranks of World 
War Number One. (2) Women are less prone to bomb 
shock than men, though their nervous systems are con- 
sidered more delicate than those of men. The ratio has 
worked out at 18 women affected to 30 of the men. (3) 
Credit for this improved situation is due in part to an 
unconscious mental adjustment, and of acceptance of 
violence in warfare as visited upon the whole people; 
but is also attributed in large measure to the spreading 
influence of the Tavistock Clinic, established in 1920 
for research in psychological medicine. 


By the Way: The Mexican government has decided to 
send 100,000 of its citizens to colonize the northern half 
of Lower California. This is by no means a hostile act. 
Their colonists will form a buffer between the Amer- 
icans and the semi-military Sinarquistas who are col- 
onizing farther south. . . . Italy’s National Institute of 
Foreign Exchange has forbidden her citizens to accept 
German marks in payment for any commercial trans- 
action. This is intended to protect Italy’s dwindling 
stock of available merchandise for home consumption. 
...A Polish army is being organized in Canada to fight 
for Russia. The project not only displays magnanimity, 
in view of Russia’s part in Poland’s fate, but also great 
faith in the possibilities of the future. . . . Union The- 
ological Seminary of New York has decided not to ac- 
cept as students any men who “might be seeking the- 
ological training as an escape from military service.” .. . 
Because of a trade pact recently signed between Switz- 
erland and Germany, the British government has ex- 
tended her trade blockade to include the Swiss. Limited 
facilities for the import of foodstuffs, however, will be 
allowed “for strictly domestic consumption.” ...A 
patent has just been granted (September 20) for “woven 
steaks” devised from slices of meat cut thin. They are 
intended to produce uniformity of size and greater 
tenderness. Will wonders never cease! The dentists 
say “Thanks!” ... Librarians generally report that the 
impending war has reduced the reading of fiction in 
favor of more serious reading and the greater use of 
technical books, . . The Swiss are determined to worship, 
but they have realized (August 29) that to do it at all 
the congregations in any community will have to meet 
in one building, because of the extreme shortage of fuel. 


G. H. Gerberding, D.D., first pres- 
ident, and his son, R. H. Gerberding, 
D.D., present incumbent of office 


From Milwaukee, on Lake Michigan, northwest fifteen 
hundred miles to Glacier National Park; from Yellow- 
stone National Park one thousand miles northeast to 
Winnipeg; from Grand Portage, Minn., one thousand 
miles southwest to the Black Hills of South Dakota, are 
three lines that one might mark on the map to help 
estimate the dimensions of the 435,000 square miles that 
make up the geographical area of our strong young 
Synod of the Northwest, which met in St. Mark’s 
Church, Fargo, N. D., the Rev. F. W. Ihlenfeld pastor, 
September 23-25, to celebrate its Jubilee Convention. 

“Tt is not what we have done, but what God has done 
for us,’ declared Richard H. Gerberding, D.D., eighth 
president of the Synod of the Northwest, now in his 
fifteenth year as synodical president. “The spirit of 
jubilee is not merely looking back for fifty years,” Dr. 
Gerberding said. “It is the beginning of a new period of 
fifty years. It means a new consecration, a new power, 
a new life. It means that we who have been the rich 
beneficiaries of the fathers now dedicate ourselves to 
an ever-increasing giving of ourselves in the service of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Miss Lilith Schwab, missionary to India, spoke at the 
pre-convention banquet Tuesday evening which was 
held jointly by the Synod and its Women’s Missionary 
Society. Miss Schwab described the joyous enthusiasm 
with which jubilees are extensively celebrated in India. 

Tuesday morning, in the sermon preached at the Com- 
munion Service, G. Keller Rubrecht, D.D., seventh pres- 
ident of the synod (1917-1927), said, ““We are able to see 
the hand of God in history. We can see God in spite of 
everything—in everything. That is my theme. The hand 
of God is not clearly visible now, but the agents of 
destiny are carrying forward his purposes toward His 
ultimate goal. 

“Four names stand out as God’s agents of destiny in 
the early history of the Northwest Synod—G. H. Ger- 
berding, D.D., president 1891-1894; W. K. Frick, ,D.D., 
president 1894-1901; G. H. Trabert, D.D., president 
1901-1903; and A. J. D. Haupt, D.D., president 1904- 
1905. Keen-sighted, determined men of faith. They 
worked to stop a fearful leak of souls from the Church 
in America. They worked to help their brethren—to 
save the crumbs. 

“Fifty years ago there were some who considered the 
organization of the Northwest Synod as retrograde. The 
authenticity of its life has been shown in its service to 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Mer Tifty 
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Cars 


Northwest Synod Celebrates Jubilee 
With Continued Consecration 


By GEORGE B. MCCREARY 


Greetings and short addresses from the Mayor and 
other officials of the city of Fargo (32,000 people, 38 
hotels) told the delegates that the prosperous Fargo 
region nestled in the valley of the Red River of the 
north (which flows toward distant Hudson Bay) has 
never known a crop failure, that all North Dakota is 
hoping that the fall rains will make way for the har- 
vesting and threshing of the great crops that this year 
have brought the long Dakota drought to an end. 


A Seven-man Enterprise 

Paul H. Roth, D.D., Northwestern Lutheran Sem- 
inary’s gifted president, speaking Tuesday, the twenty- 
third, at the evening service, said, “It is fifty years ago 
to the day since the English Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of the Northwest was organized with seven young min- 
isters—Frick, Leatherman, Haupt, Gerberding, Steimle, 
Smith, McMurray; six little congregations—Redeemer, 
Milwaukee; St. Mark’s, Fargo; St. John’s, Duluth; 
Memorial and Holy Trinity, St. Paul; St. Mark’s, North 
St. Paul; and five hundred members. 

“The harvest of souls is the true wealth of the 
Church,” Dr. Roth declared. “The pioneer pastors came 
out into this country to save souls. They had the highest 
dignity any man could have. The missionary is the ‘blood 
royal’ of the Christian Church. The harvest of. souls 
that God has given us—that is the glory of the jubilee. 

“The fathers kept the faith. Their conception was so 
true and right that it had to prevail. The times demanded 
the everlasting Gospel set forth clearly and convincingly. 
Jesus Christ cannot be separated from history. History 
is the whole workshop of the Holy Spirit. 

“Our founders knew the narrowness of poverty, the 
bitter criticism of enemies, the lack of sympathy from 
those who should have given love and generous support, 
the hard, lonely way of unpopularity—but theirs was 
the glory. 

“The power of faith is the mightiest thing we know. 
The faith that endures is faith in God. Our faith is re- 
vealed in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. ; 

“God has given us fifty years of glorious growth. Let 
us believe and live and pray that some day we may gain 
the joy of deathless splendor.” 


Marks of the True Church 

W. H. Greever, D.D., secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, on Tuesday evening brought 
greetings from this general body and stated: “The Synod 
of the Northwest is a real Lutheran synod, true to the 
great confessions, doctrines, practices and traditions. It 
has true devotion to the Church, love for Christ, zeal for 
His work, and zeal for His glory.” 

One of the peak moments in the convention came 
Wednesday at the noon luncheon when clear-voiced, 
dynamic J. C. Kunzman, D.D., formerly secretary of 
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J. C. Kunzmann, D.D., 
speaks at luncheon 
hour 


G. Keller Rubrecht, D.D., Paul 
H. Roth, D.D., W. H. Greever, 
D.D., Mr. J. K. Jensen 


Rev. Carl H. Bartsch, Rev. C. A. 
Puls, A. A. Zinck, D.D. 


Mr. John Jouno presents Mr. 

J. K. Jensen with a volume of 

letters from friends expressive 

of appreciation for his thirty 
years of service 


_ Men who have served more 
' Synod’s missions: Rev. W 
Stump, early field ‘ilasionary; 
M. J. Bieber, D.D., superin- 
tendent of missions; Rey. 
a Dwight H. Shelhart, present 
field missionary 


English Home Missions of the General Council (1898- 
1918), now in his vigorous eighty-ninth year, held the 
convention’s undivided attention for an hour. 

“The first English Lutheran churches were fought to 
the death in New York,” he said. “Very few people 
were sympathetic to the use of English. Multitudes of 
our youth were lost to the Church because we did not 
use English.” 

He said that in the early missions, 95 per cent of the 
members came from the ranks of the unchurched. “The 
past is useless,” Dr. Kunzman said, “unless we learn 
its lesson for the future. Christ has given His commis- 
sion to evangelize the whole world. Your work—your 
definite work—is building up the body of Christ.” 

John I. Meck, D.D., pastor of Atonement Church, 
Racine, Wis., making the report of the Committee on the 
President’s Report, commended President Richard H. 
Gerberding, D.D., and his associates for the preparations 
made to celebrate the jubilee, and said, ‘““We rejoice in 
the efforts of our president to maintain the missionary 
spirit which has characterized our synod these many 
years.” 

The Rev. J. J. Raun, Ph.D., professor of systematic 
theology at Northwestern Lutheran Seminary, spoke at 
the annual banquet of the Alumni Association of the 
seminary Wednesday evening, and gave an inspiring 
address on the subject, “Privileges and Responsibilities 
of Alumni.” 


Marriages and Vacations Postponed 

Later Wednesday evening Jonas Hoke Dressler, D.D., 
Dean of Northwestern Lutheran Seminary, presided at 
a public service devoted to the presentation of the 
jubilee offering. The Rev. Harold R. Rasmussen, as- 
sistant director of the jubilee canvass for the past 
twenty months, explained that to express the synod’s 
gratitude for fifty years of blessing, plans were made to 
visit every member of every congregation in the synod 
and give each one an opportunity to express his grat- 
itude in a freewill thank offering for the endowment of 
the seminary. 

More than nine thousand people willingly pledged 
$114,000. (Of this amount $61,500 was paid in cash.) 
The synod’s pastors gave 650 man days to this work, 
and the seminary professors gave 325 man days. The 
three girls in the treasurer’s office postponed their va- 
cations in order to help carry forward the canvass, and 
one postponed her marriage—temporarily, in order to 
add her help. “When a worth-while cause is presented 
to our people, they make a generous response,” de- 
clared Mr. J. K. Jensen, treasurer of the synod, as he 
symbolically presented $138,000 to W. P. Christy, D.D., 
president of the Board of Directors of Northwestern 
Seminary. 

Mr. John Jouno of the Board of Social Missions, one 
of the U. L. C. A.’s most devoted laymen, presented Mr. 
Jensen with a volume of bound letters from scores of 
Mr, Jensen’s friends. Mr. Jensen, an active and highly 
esteemed member of the Executive Board of the U. L. 
C. A., has served the Northwest Synod for the past 
thirty years as its treasurer. It will be fifty years on 
the eighteenth of next April when this great-hearted 
layman landed at Ellis Island, a young Dane of twelve 
years, come to America with his father, mother, two 
sisters and brother. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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W. K. Frick, D.D., 
energetic missionary 
and first secretary 


Rev. and Mrs. Paul 
Lewis, missionaries 
to Liberia 


Mr. J. K. Jensen pre- 
sents W. P. Christy, 
D.D., president of 
Board of Directors of 
Northwestern Semi- 
nary, with jubilee 
thank-offering 
of $138,000 
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Louis Piehl, assistant, 

Epiphany, Milwaukee 
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The Summer Work Camp 


By Dnight F. Putman, for 


Have you ever had the unique experience of checking 
out five to ten dollars per week for the high privilege 
of spending a summer session at manual labor? Nor 
did the whole investment promise you a single penny in 
return. Of all the strange things that have been hap- 
pening in this unpredictable world of ours one of the 
most extraordinary is reflected in the fact that almost 
one thousand young men and women in America have 
just finished doing that very thing in work camps. 

During the past summer approximately forty of these 
centers, chiefly under the sponsorship of the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Church of the Brethren, 
and the International Student Service, were in opera- 
tion throughout our country in areas of special social 
and economic tension and distress. They were located in 
the coal fields, rural communities, sharecropper lands, 
industrial centers, etc. 

Into these camps, conducted under experienced lead- 
ership, came young people in groups of ten to twenty, 
mostly of college age and experience. Any one of these 
summer communities might expect to find represented 
within its membership almost as many states and re- 
ligious affiliations as there were individuals. Yes, they 
paid their own way—on an average of about five dollars 
a week—and they came to work. In many instances 
there was as much as eight hours a day of real manual 
labor. The American Friends Service Committee an- 
nounces that their camps are “centered around the im- 
portance of work in a philosophy of life and service.” 


Centered About Physical Work 

While the work camp is what its name implies, with 
physical labor at the center of its program, yet its total 
experience consists of much more than work. It affords 
a full expression of co-operative and socially creative 
living. Some of the projects carried through by this 
friendly, voluntary service to the communities in which 
the camps were situated comprised the construction of 
reservoirs, power dams, playgrounds, buildings for com- 
munity purposes, also soil conservation, reforestation, 
the development of community social, recreational, and 
religious programs, community visitation and other 
types of social service. 

The work camp idea was initiated in Europe in 1920 
by Pierre Ceresole, a Swiss leader. It arose as a post- 
war reconstruction project, and the personnel was of an 
international character. I met Ceresole when he was 
moving among the American camps in the summer of 
1937. He was a rare spirit who breathed forth the work 
camp philosophy of social service and redemption. 

During the past summer, at the request of the Board 
of Social Missions, I made very brief visits to two of 
these camps in the soft coal fields. One was operated by 
the Church of the Brethren at Blough, Pa., and the 
other by the Friends at Scotts Run, W. Va. These two 


[By synods, conferences and individuals the Board of Social Missions 
has Seen asked to study work camps and to give to the Church some 
guidance in the matter. Consequently during the summer, the author, 
a member of the Department of Social Action of the Board of Social 
Missions, with the approval of the Board, visited two such camps. His 
impressions of the value of such camps are published herewith as a serv- 
ice contribution to the Church during Social Missions Month.] 


the Board of Social Missions 


were chosen chiefly because I knew I would be wel- 
comed by a Lutheran pastor at each of them, Paul 
Reaser at Blough, and Paul Kirsch at Scotts Run. Be- 
cause of lack of space I shall relate only my experience 
at the latter camp. 


A Mining Area 

Scotts Run! There you have a scene to stagger you. 
Eight miles of company mining towns stretching out 
from Morgantown between two unbroken ridges, which 
descend to their bases in such close order that there 
is scarcely enough space in the groove between them 
for anything except the Run, and the railroad and high- 
way that hug its endless windings. Yet one poor town 
hard on another crowds the stream and hangs on to the 
hillsides. There are thousands of people on Scotts Run, 
living at the very jaws of a long succession of great 
yawning openings in the earth which threaten them 
with doom, at the same time they have been, and still 
are, the sole hope of their existence. The immensity of 
the problems that haunt Scotts Run overwhelms one. Yet 
it does seem like wise strategy that young college and 
university people who are to be our social engineers of 
tomorrow should be aware that there are existing des- 
perate and ominous spots like this in beautiful America. 
And it is wholly fitting that there should be set up here 
a summer laboratory, where young people of promise 
and purpose may come to grips firsthand with the ex- 
ceedingly complex factors and forces which are at work 
to nullify decent standards of life, and to destroy the 
light of hope in the human spirit. 

I finally pulled up at the “Shack”—Presbyterian mis- 
sion center, edged in between the highway and the rail- 
road. High up on the scaffolding that surrounded a new 
part of the building in the process of construction I spied 
Paul, topped with a “bring ’em back alive” helmet, and 
wielding his carpenter’s tools like a veteran. 

Here in this “black hole” of West Virginia I was priv- 
ileged to meet as fine a group of seventeen young peo- 
pel as our society will have to draw upon anywhere to 
shoulder the social ills and responsibilities of an anxious 
future. During the days of these eight weeks their lab- 
oratory hours were long; starting upon rising and end- 
ing with “lights out” at night. Their schedule included 
material construction, recreation for community groups, 
exploration of the economic and industrial conditions, 
and root causes of the problems involved, discussion 
with labor and management, interpretation of data se- 
cured, programs of social service to the community, and 
democratic, co-operative living within the group itself. 


A Specific Appeal 

That very afternoon, somewhere in the hills, they had 
come upon a family of seven children, ranging from 
babyhood to fifteen years, alone and without a bite in 
the house for supper. The mother had recently been 
confined to a mental institution, and the father was in 
the hospital recovering from an operation. Food was 
rushed up from the “Shack” and two volunteered to 
stay through the night. This home would be a special 
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| eoncern of the camp through the days ahead. That same 


> evening we started with the camp baseball nine for a 


| game with ‘the fellows in the community. It meant a 
| long climb to reach a level space of ground suitable for 
| playing. But, alas, a torrent washed the game out. 

| This year upwards of one thousand young people an- 
swered the challenge of a few small organizations to 
service that cost them not only dollars, but their vaca- 
tion as well. Our own Lutheran young people were 
among them. In most of these camps you are likely to 
find at least one or two of them. More are looking to 
‘their Church to open the way for them into the field of 
social action. They seek this opportunity both as a 
training school under church auspices for future service, 


' and as a channel through which to make a present con- 
| tribution to a sick world. The Nazis and the Com- 


munists capitalized upon this something in the heart of 
youth which causes them to seek action and to accept 
hard challenges to pioneer along lines of social adven- 
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ture. That impulse is ever present. Unless democracy 
and the Church are alive to their task of meeting it and 
harnessing it to their own program, they will lose both 
youth and themselves ultimately, and selfish society in 
some form and under some organization will win. 

Manifestly no great impact has yet been made upon 
our social order by the work camp. It is recent in origin. 
Only a few of the sinaller groups of the Christian com- 
munity have been working at it. I believe that our 
Church owes it to its youth to give serious considera- 
tion to the development of a work camp idea under its 
own well-organized sponsorship. As a result of actual 
personal experience, there are those within our Church 
who could be called upon to provide adequate leader- 
ship. It is either the work camp for the churches, or 
some other more effective channel than they now have, 
through which the fine dynamic idealism of their young 
people can be mobilized behind the drive for a more 
Christian social order. 


a .,, y— Nature’s Universal Law 


By ELMER SCHULTZ GERHARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began. 
When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
Anc could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Arise, ye more than dead.” 


Thus wrote John Dryden (1631-1700), poet laureate 
of England, in 1678; and he never wrote anything more 
beautiful than this “Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day.” St. 
Cecilia was, according 
to the legend, a Ro- 
man virgin of rank 
who had embraced 
Christianity. Her de- 
voutness obtained for 
her the honor of vis- 
its from an angel. She 
was canonized as the 
guardian Saint of 
Music, the inventor of 
the organ and of the 
“vocal frame.” This 
majestic ode is really 
a tribute to the power 
of music, which, so we 
are told, “has charms 
to soothe the savage 
breast.” 

In this ode the poet 
carries out to a high 
and inspiring comple- 
tion a fine “poetic conceit”: the beginning of all things, 
and the end, the destruction, of all things. All this is 
to come to pass to the accompaniment of music, which is 


JOHN DRYDEN 


_ nothing less than a concord, a harmony, of sweet sounds. 


“The Music of the Spheres” 

It was to the accompaniment of music, to the rhythmic 
beat, or pulse, of the Great All that the Prime Mover, 
or First Cause, “in the beginning” wound up this uni- 
verse, whose infiniteness no finite mind can comprehend. 
It has been rotating and moving with clock-wise preci- 
sion ever since. In consequence of this accuracy, the 
ancient Greeks conceived of “the music of the spheres,” 
which is a beautiful fancy that the rotation of the 
heavenly bodies produces a music imperceptible to hu- 
man ears, and that each body gives out a note higher 
than the one next to it. These motions are supposed to 
conform to certain fixed laws which can be expressed 
in numbers corresponding to the numbers which give 
the harmony of sound. The seven planets are supposed 
to produce severally the seven notes of the musical 
scale. 

The word planet is a Greek term meaning the wan- 
derer, a beautiful “poetic conceit.” Stop and think how 
these heavenly bodies wander off into space, illimitable 
and boundless, and occasionally pay us a visit. Here 
one might quote appropriately a stanza from Bryant’s 
“Ode to a Waterfowl”— 


“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost.” 


They always appear on time. The stars are not tramps; 
they are not disorderly vagrants whose whereabouts for 
any length of time cannot be determined. They are 
bound up together in systems over which law reigns. 
Thus their orderly procession in their orbits enables 
seamen to plot their course across the waste of waters. 
The heavens are mathematically built. Stand steady, 
and you will be able to perceive that the swing of the 
universe goes around on time, with the angels in the 
sentry boxes. Note that the tides and the planets falter 
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not in their course; they faint not; they move to their 
sentry posts and arrive in the predictable fraction of 
time. 

No, planets do not “run lawless through the sky.” 
The famous eclipse of the Sun by Venus, some ten years 
ago, was only thirty seconds late! Astronomers imme- 
diately calculated the time to a fraction of a minute 
when the same phenomenon will appear again a hun- 
dred or more years hence. The interval between two 
consecutive returns of a planet to the same meridian has 
demonstrably not changed by one hundredth of a sec- 
ond for two thousand years. When one stops to think 
of it, the expanse included within the orbit of the 
humblest planet is awe-inspiring. And again, when one 
thinks of the heavenly bodies wheeling through track- 
less and benighted spaces, as if pursued by Omnipotence, 
and yet doing it as accurately and as safely as if they 
were running on steel tramways “down the roaring 
grooves of time,” one has the feeling that one is standing 
in the midst of the sublimity of the Almighty! 

Harmony is nature’s universal law: it is universal 
throughout all creation. If it were not, there would be 
nothing but chaos; and order was brought out of chaos 
to the accompaniment of music. It is through this 
rhythmic beat throughout the universe and all that is in 
it, that order is maintained. And order, we are told, is 
heaven’s first law. Where there is no order, there is not 
much of anything else. 


Always Concord 

Harmony, this concord of sounds, sweet or otherwise 
—for there is order even in apparent disorder—exists in 
all things, animate and inanimate. It manifests itself in 
the simplest operations. There is a rhythm in the pat- 
ter of the rain on the roof; a rhythmic swing in a field 
of waving grain, or in the beating of the breakers on the 
shore—ceaseless, endless. There is even rhythm in the 
movements of a half-dozen mowers swinging their 
scythes in unison across a meadow. We were of late in 
a place where damaged fenders of automobiles are re- 
paired. The filing down and rubbing and polishing of 
the damaged parts involves a great deal of tedious labor. 
A loud radio was blaring away. We asked the foreman 
“Why so?” He replied that the men engaged in this 
work kept time unconsciously with the radio, and to that 
extent had their immediate attention diverted from the 
tedious labor and forgot to feel tired! 

All the numberless forms of animals and of plants 
found on the surface of the whole globe are perfectly 
fitted to their particular spheres. The configuration of 
the earth above or below the waters, and the physical 
laws that govern the waters and the atmosphere are in 
entire harmony with the wants of organic life. And all 
the while the Sun and other heavenly bodies, fully at- 
tuned to the wants of organic life on the globe, keep on 
swinging through boundless space. Nature, rationally 
considered, is a unity in diversity of phenomena; a har- 
mony, a blending together of all created things, how- 
ever dissimilar in forms and attributes; one great whole 
animated with the breath of life. A couplet from Alex- 
ander Pope, an admirer of Dryden, is appropriate— 


“All are parts of one stupendous whole; 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


As it is now, so has it always been; for the annals of 
the globe written into its very rocks bear witness 
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Opening of Northwestern 
Seminary 


Northwestern Theological Seminary opened Septem- 
ber 15 in the seminary chapel with services and a sermon 
by the president. The first 
week was followed by the 
Jubilee Convention of the 
Synod of the Northwest 
at Fargo, N. D., which the 
whole school adjourned 
to attend. The seminary 
has passed one full year 
in its beautiful new build- 
ing and is now enjoying 
opening in the adequate 
and inspiring surround- 
ings fully equipped. 

The seminary has grad- 
uated more than 150 men 
in its brief history; these 
men serve in many parts 
of the United States and 
Canada and also in for- 
eign lands. Owing to the draft, the number of men en- 
rolled the first day was six, all college graduates; more 
are expected later. The prospects for next year are, 
however, greater than ever before at a corresponding 
time, no fewer than fifteen applications having been 
received. 

The demand for ministers is so great that within three 
months there will be a shortage of men to fill the pul- 
pits according to present indications. This condition is 
pointed by the fact that the synod received six new con- 
gregations at its recent session, with a number of com- 
municants larger than the total charter membership of 
the synod fifty years ago. 


Pres. Paul H. Roth 


through all the changes of the primeval world to the 
harmony which has constantly reigned between the 
physical conditions of the earth and its inhabitants at 
each successive epoch in the eon of ages. If there is any 
disorder or discord, it is only harmony not understood. 


Rhythm Within Mankind 

Microcosms though we are, we are yet a part of the 
universe. Quite unconsciously, we virtually carry its 
rhythm within all the time. But we become conscious 
of this fact only when we fall ill. How perturbed we 
are apt to become if our temperature varies only a few 
degrees, or if our pulse beats a little irregularly. The 
same rhythmic throb which pulsates throughout all 
Nature also beats and throbs in our physical make-up. 
Woe unto him in whom it misses its regular beat! 

Man, as far as is known, is the sole auditor of this tre- 
mendous concert. But this universal harmony is mean- 
ingless, is as nothing to him, unless he apprehends it by 
reference to some corresponding harmony within him- 
self. Many people have childish memories or recollec- 
tions which they can never repeat, for they represent 
moments when life was in utter harmony, and sense and 
spirit perfectly attuned. But in addition to this cor- 

(Continued on page 29) 


THERE is a unique experience in store for any person 
» who worships at Redeemer Church, Washington’s only 
| colored Lutheran church. There the pastor is carried 
| into the chancel at the opening of the service and his 
chair placed at the 
altar. There he con- 
ducts the liturgy and 
speaks to his beloved 
congregation. He’s 
been speaking to them 
now for fifty-six 
years. We introduce 
to you one of Wash- 
ington’s leaders in 
civic affairs, a hard- 
working, unassuming, 
godly man, the Rev. 
D. E. Wiseman, D.D. 
Back in 1903 he was a 
member of a commit- 
tee of three to inves- 
tigate why the dread 
tuberculosis was mak- 
ing such extensive 
ravages among the 
D. E. Wiseman, D.D. colored population of 
Washington. Today 
his home is almost surrounded by the new housing units 
being built by the government. Decades ago Dr. Wise- 
man was haunting the offices of the commissioners and 
civic leaders pleading for alley clean-up and housing im- 
provements. For’ years he served as president of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association of the neighboring school. 
_ He has served as an officer of at least fifteen important 
civic organizations. He has been recognized by the great, 
| being a member of the Inaugural Committees for Pres- 
' idents McKinley and Harding and the only colored per- 
' son holding membership in the Liberty Bond Commis- 
sion during the last World War. He has been in every 
sense a true shepherd to his people. 

This white-haired pastor was born in the Virgin 
Islands eighty-three years ago. He came to New York, 
where Dr. I. K. Funk, later famous as the partner in 

the well-known book firm, was his first pastor. Later 


it was Dr. M. W. Hamma who urged him to come to 
Washington, and here Dr. J. G. Butler, noted pastor of 
Luther Place Memorial Church, became his guiding 
" light. Dr. Wiseman was graduated from Howard Uni- 
versity in 1884 and two years later was ordained to the 
gospel ministry. He had already organized Redeemer 
_ Church and was busily raising funds for the building to 
: be erected on a lot which had been given by Dr. and 
Mrs. Butler. So he has labored through the years. To- 
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day he looks out upon this fast-growing city, still want- 
ing to work. We watched the strong arms of young men 
lift him from our auto and carry him across the street 
to a May Day Festival at the school. We listened to the 
cheers of the many children as they greeted him. In 
this city where men of great distinction have labored, 
there are many who would covet the place this pastor 
has gained in the lives of the thousands of all denomina- 
tions who have been inspired by his life and ministry. 
He is truly one of our distinguished pastors, and Lu- 
theranism can be proud of this son of the Danish mis- 
sions in the Virgin Islands who has labored for almost 
six decades among the colored folk of the nation’s 
capital. 


Baptisms 

Not all of the work among the colored people of 
Washington is done in the spirit of Dr. Wiseman. For 
instance, on a certain August afternoon, Bishop Grace 
had a baptism. The Bishop asks his followers if they can 
see any difference between himself and God. They 
always answer, “No.” So the new converts, some 200 of 
them, along with hundreds of onlookers gathered in a 
roped-off area of certain Washington streets. At the 
appropriate moment the Bishop arrived in his sleek- 
lined limousine accompanied by a fire engine. While 
the Bishop intoned, the firemen sprinkled the hundreds. 
We'll let the theologians discuss just what form of bap- 
tism this constitutes. At any rate, the firemen had a 
great time, for the unrepentant photographers on near- 
by roofs complained that they also were sprinkled. 
Weeks later the Bishop’s competitor, one Elder Solmon 
Lightfoot Michaux, held a baptism at the Ball Park with 
another 200 converts being baptized at second base. The 
tragedy is that such ridiculous and ludicrous stunts are 
publicized so that many people think of all the colored 
churches in the spirit of such carnivals of piety. 


World Premier 

Cotumns of unfavorable publicity have been printed 
concerning the Senate inquiry into the so-called propa- 
ganda movies. Charges and accusations have been coun- 
tered until considerably more heat than light has been 
generated. In the midst of all of this another sort of 
propaganda movie arrived in Washington this week, 
which will not be mentioned before the Senate hearing. 
For this is the picture which portrays the life of the 
Protestant ministry, the screening of the best seller, 
“One Foot in Heaven.” A typical world premier is being 
given to this film. The “stars” will be here. Mrs. Spence, 
widow of the now-famous Methodist pastor, is to be 
present. Leading clergymen of every faith will be on 
hand to witness this initial screening. 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Willing but in Vain 


InN a picture book that came to our house from the 
“Five and Ten” was the picture of a benign and dreamy- 
looking hound, whose style in ears supplies his name, 
Fritzy Flop-ears. His every faculty was focused in a 
rapt gaze on a newspaper while a stream of flour poured 
from the bag he is bringing from the grocer’s. He is the 
perfect personification of a “dunce” who tries, unsuccess- 
fully but oh so persistently, “to do two things at once.” 

He is such a pleasantly absent-minded sort of dunce 
that you cannot help liking him in spite of his imprac- 
tical habits. You know that when he discovers his mis- 
take he will be so embarrassed that you will want to do 
everything you can to make him feel that it really 
doesn’t matter. There is plenty of flour where that bag 
came from and he just mustn’t think any more about 
it. Whatever he was reading in the paper must have 
been very absorbing. You urge him to go back to it and 
let you go to the store for flour yourself. 

The time he really “gets you down” is when he re- 
fuses to let you take over and insists that he is going to 
do it right this time. He would have kept his mind on 
the flour if that particular article had not caught his 
eye. This time he will be able to concentrate. 

You are in a fix. Either you must be unpleasantly 
blunt and declare flatly that you know he will do noth- 
ing of the sort, or you stand by in frantic silence while 
he bungles the job again. His alibi will be watertight, 
but the flour will be all over the pavement. 

Blessed is the congregation that hasn’t a Fritzy Flop- 
ears in its midst. The oh-so-pleasant person who is ready 
to accept. any responsibility that is offered—in fact, vol- 
unteers for service—only to find that for some reason it 
is impossible to finish the job. The world seems full of 
unforeseen circumstances that prevent him from doing 
what he has agreed to undertake. The next time it will 
be quite different. Just wait and see. So we wait—and 
see just what we feared. 


Keep Them Busy and Happy 


Some fifteen or twenty years ago, there was a good 
deal of talk about “flaming youth.” The flames did blaze 
fairly high and a rather distressing amount of youthful 
energy was burned up with no noticeable result. The 
members of that generation with “good blood” in their 
veins and a sympathetic environment, soon settled down 
to a comfortable glow. Others burned themselves out 
completely or made themselves and those about them 
miserable in their attempt to keep the flames blazing. 
The whole country is littered with individuals and 
groups whose development was arrested in the “roaring 
twenties.” They look sad, silly and bewildered, now 
that the “frightful forties” are at hand. 

A goodly number of that generation came through 
with no more than a sigh of regret for the lost oppor- 
tunities of those youthful days. There was so much they 
might have done to give the world a push in the right 
direction. Instead, they spent their time trying to shock 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


their elders and the handful of their own companions 
who were trying to keep the brakes on. Such a waste 

Indeed the first half of the twentieth century may gc 
down in history as the prodigal century that wasted its 
youth in wars, in riotous living and more wars. Anc 
oddly enough, we were calling it only a short time ago. 
the “Century of the Child.” 

Part of our trouble has been this emphasis on child- 
hood. We have babied and sheltered our young people 
and hated to see them grow up. We look with loathing 
on the child marriages of another country; and rightly 
so. But we even look down upon the early marriages ot 
previous days in our own country. A sixteen-year-old 
girl marrying and taking her place as mistress of a large 
plantation. An old woman at thirty. Horrors! 

In our desire not to have our children cut short “the 
best days of their lives,” we have gone to the opposite 
extreme. We keep them in swaddling clothes, long afte 
they ought to be wearing long trousers. 

But if they want to do a little honest work, that is 
“child labor.” We wouldn’t think of it. 

To be perfectly honest, they are not likely to want it 

The average person needs work much more than he 
realizes. He can stand just so much idleness. Then he 
gets irritable and “at loose ends.” He needs to bend his 
efforts toward something constructive. 

There is less and less for young people to do in the 
modern home. But there is more and more to be done 
in the church. We don’t like to talk about the church 
“competing” with worldly forces. It seems a bit beneath 
the dignity of an institution which is so incomparably 
more important than any other in the society in which 
we live. It would be nice to stand on that dignity and 
excuse ourselves from the task of going into the avenues 
and boulevards, compelling people to come in. 

One of the methods which modern Christians use tc 
draw the reluctant feet is the barrage of literature laic 
down by every wideawake congregation. Sometimes it 
seems like a fruitless form of bombardment to send out 
hundreds upon hundreds of pieces of mail each year 
Its value can only be seen by comparing lists over 
period of years and seeing how names that appear at 
first on the list of “friends” gradually slip over onto the 
list of “members.” 

The congregation that has a professional secretary tc 
take care of this work is fortunate. The congregatior 
that has a responsible volunteer secretary who does it 
as a contribution to the work of the church is even more 
fortunate. But every congregation should be able tc 
carry on this part of its ministry. 

The young people of every church are a great reser. 
voir of energy which needs to be organized and put tc 
work. Assisting with mimeographing, typing and cler- 
ical work of all sorts is a natural and profitable outlet 
They can be a great help in making the congregation 
more efficient. At the same time they will enjoy the 
companionship and the sense of something accomplished 

The work won’t get done, of course, without the guid- 
ance of the pastor or some member who knows what is 
needed and understands the details of the work. If ouz 
young folks are shown what is needed and how to do it. 
they will get to work. What is more, they will be happy. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife . 


| Tue livingroom was very quiet. The crackling of the 
| flames in the fireplace sounded loud in the silence. Even 
the click of my knitting needles was more noticeable 
than usual. 

| Thad switched off the radio when the war news came 


on. I couldn’t find any good music, and one news broad- 
east a day is about all I can take without upsetting my 


‘composure. Too much of it is like holding the victim of 

an accident while someone else administers first aid— 
a nerve-racking experience. You feel responsible but 
helpless. The thought of all we are not doing to help 
the distressed gets under my skin at times. 

My needles flew through the R. A. F. blue wool. I 
thought what a fine substitute for nail-biting the act of 
knitting can be. I wonder how many generations of 
women have found it so. Waiting can be a most un- 
pleasant process. The physical act of running the 
needles through the loops of wonl has a certain sooth- 
ing effect. 

I deliberately turned my mind in another direction. 
I thought back with amusement and chagrin to the call 
my husband and I had made last evening. The evange- 
lism committee of the congregation are doing a splendid 
job this month visiting new people and those who have 
been slipping. So many new people have moved into 
town since the C. B. I. expanded its plant because of the 
defense program. The church people are on the alert 
to help them feel at home here. The situation is a new 
one for Bordenville, but the congregation has gone at 
the job in a fine way. 

Last night my husband said that there were two fam- 
ilies whose names had been given him as needing special 
calls. He wondered whether it would be a good idea for 
me to go with him. We went. 

Mrs. Schriber received us noisily. She was sorry that 
her husband was not at home. He is on the late shift 
at the plant. It makes it lonely for her never to have 
anyone to go out with her at night. 

We sympathized. ‘“‘But if you want to come to any 
of the evening services, or meetings at the church,” said 
Jerry, “one of our members lives in the next block. 
She will be glad to stop for you, I am sure.” 

“Not if she is like the rest of the people there, I’m 
afraid,” answered our hostess. “I must say I thought 
they were very cold and distant.” 

“Is that so? We don’t often hear that of our congre- 
gation. Most people find them very friendly.” 

“Then I must have come the day all the unfriendly 
enes were there. No one even spoke to me, much less 
acted as if they were glad to see strangers.” 

“What Sunday were you there?” I asked. “I am 
usually there, but I don’t remember seeing you.” 

“Two weeks ago. I remember seeing you, because 
you were down front with your children. I was in the 
back. I thought I’d wait and see if someone would in- 

troduce us; but no one seemed to bother, so I went.” 
' “I remember meeting you that day,” Jerry smiled. 
“Mrs. Benson introduced us, I think.” 
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_. Make Yourself at Home 


Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop Call on Newcomers 


“Oh, yes, there was one woman who spoke to me. I 
forgot about her.” 

As soon as we could do so without being rude, we left. 
I was fuming. 

“Of all the bad manners! No one would dream of 
coming to your house and telling you the rest of the 
family were not polite, but because it is a church and 
everyone is welcome she feels privileged to say what 
she pleases before she even knows us.” 

“Forget it! She was just looking for an excuse not 
to come. If she were really as timid as she says she is, 
she would not be quite so forward about expressing her 
opinion of our members. We won’t see any more of her, 
so let’s get on to the next.” 

The “next,” as he put it, turned out to be quite a dif- 
ferent story. It took the bad taste of the first call out 
of my mouth. Here, too, the man of the house was 
working late and his wife was alone. But there the 
similarity between the two places ended. Mrs. French 
was just as charming as Mrs. Schriber had been brusque. 

“I haven’t been a very good church member for some 
time,” she confessed. “But now that we are in a new 
community, I do want to make a fresh start. I was 
raised in the church, though not a Lutheran church; 
but somehow we got out of the habit of going. We both 
feel that it is time to get back.” 

Jerry told her something about the services and en- 
couraged her to tell us about herself. It seems her hus- 
band is a Lutheran of a sort, and while he didn’t attend 
kis own church, he didn’t feel at home in hers. She was 
eager to have some of the differences between the two 
denominations made clear. Before we knew it an hour 
had slipped by. 

Whether or not she and her husband decide to come 
to our church, they will make their decision intelligently 
and sincerely. I hope they will come here. I’d like to 
see more of her. 

I suppose I should feel just as anxious to have Mrs. 
Schriber; but to be honest, I don’t. If she were ten or 
fifteen years younger, there might be some hope of 
doing something with her. As it is, she would probably 
be a trouble maker. The world is full of them, but we 
don’t want more than our share in our congregation. 

_ Oh-oh. I’ve dropped a stitch. That’s what I get for 
letting my mind wander. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


TOLERANCE is a virtue 
That has been overrated. 

It’$ Gasié# to be tolerant 
Than to be tolerated. 


NAUGHTY NO 
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See SS fences 


Ye are the body of Christ, and severally members 
thereof. I Corinthians 12; 27 


Tue “House of Rothschild” became rich and powerful, 
financially and politically, because of family unity and 
loyalty. No matter into what country a member moved, 
he continued close contact with the members in other 
lands. The secret of their unity and strength was in the 
old father, who instilled into each child the spirit of 
mutual confidence and co-operation. No matter into 
how many branches the church may divide and into 
what lands it may go, there persists one body, if cen- 
tered in Jesus Christ, its Founder and Head. 


+ + + 


For we are members one of another. 


Ephesians 4: 25 


IT is said that the Russians are united in their oppo- 
sition to foreign domination in spite of the radical dif- 
ferences existing among themselves. The White Rus- 
sians are said to join with the Communists and the va- 
rious races of the several Soviet Republics with each 
other in one common war to repel the foreign invader 
from their soil. How much more intimately bound to- 
gether should be the various groups within the Church 
of Jesus Christ! Argue as we will, all under one com- 
mon Head “are members one of another.” 


+ + + 


And he gave some to be apostles; and some, proph- 
ets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, unto the 
work of ministering, unto the building up of the body 
of Christ. Ephesians 4: 11, 12 


In the building of the giant defense project at Fort 
Bragg, there rapidly sprang up amidst scrub oaks and 
long-leaf pines and from leveled mud fields, scores of 
barracks and other buildings tied together by hard-sur- 
faced roads. It seemed like magic. But engineers, me- 
chanics, laborers, carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
painters, like one great beehive of industries, together 
had made it possible, under orders from the “higher ups” 
at Washington. In building the church upon the human 
mud and out of seeming nothingness, the Creator’s blue- 
prints call for the joint ministrations of apostles and 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers, all building 
the spiritual structure around the Person of Jesus. 


+ + “ 


Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, 
and railing, be put away from you, with all malice. 


Ephesians 4: 31 


A LutuHeran theologian told me that after hearing a 
heated argument within a group of Protestant leaders 
seeking denominational union, he fellowshiped delight- 
fully with a Roman Catholic priest during a trans- 
Atlantic trip. They exchanged views freely without 
“bitterness” or any animus, each firm in his own con- 
victions but having due regard for the beliefs and feel- 
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ings of the other. They recognized their common ground 
in the fundamentals of the Apostles’ Creed and their 
common task in combating evil in the world. 


+ + + 


Till we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a fullgrown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. Ephesians 4: 13 


A LITTLE spitfire girl was always quarreling with a 
boy playmate. Especially did she fight every time he 
said, “I’m going to marry you some day.” Time sped, 
and there developed a mutual faith in each other and 
an understanding that increased with the years. When 
he grew into manhood, the very disagreements of child- 
hood and their mutual frankness somehow cast a 
glamour around their love. Some day all denomina- 
tional squabbles and religious disagreements will vanish 
for true believers who have the inner “unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God.” 


+ + a 


That there should be no schism in the body; but that 
the members should have the same care one for an- 
other. I Corinthians 12: 25 


In the great organ are many parts, each pipe giving a 
different sound. Played by one untrained, there is dis- 
cord; by a master musician, harmony and soulful music. 
Schisms come when discordant spirits are at the key- 
board; spiritual harmony when constructive leaders, 
inspired by God’s Spirit, blend into rhythmic sympathy 
and service the varied parts of the vast machinery and 
activities of the church universal. 


+ + ~ 


And whether one member suffereth, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or one member is honored, all the 
members rejoice with it. I Corinthians 12: 26 


OnE eye of the patient was diseased, and the surgeon 
advised that the optic nerve be severed to save the other 
eye from irritation and suffering. The one was blinded 
to help vicariously the other. The union of the members 
of Christ’s “body” is so intimate and vital that when 
one suffers all suffer, and when one is honored, all re- 
joice. If we have this sympathetic feeling toward our 
fellow members, we should be willing to suffer vicar- 
iously in their behalf. “Love the brotherhood.” 


PRAYER 

HEAVENLY Father, keep, we pray Thee, Thy Church 
in the unity of spirit and the bonds of peace. Since with- 
out Thee the forces dividing Christendom bring re- 
proach upon Thy people and hinder the reign of right- 
eousness, grant that Thy Spirit may overrule all dis- 
sensions and cause the love of Christ to triumph. Hasten 
the time when strife shall cease throughout the earth, 
that sympathy and goodwill may prevail amongst the 
nations. Preserve Thy Church from all schism and dis- 
cord, and make the wrath of man to praise Thee. Grant 
to each of us Thy peace. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 
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Church Variety 


Witu a long face, the pessimist bemoans the many 
divisions throughout Christendom. Why can’t we unite? 
The trouble is, in the merging act each one wants to be 
the lion, not the lamb. The Romanists would have all 
become “Catholics,” the Anglicans would have all unite 
under their “Episcopate,” the Baptists would have all 
/ come in by immersion; and so all along the line: each 
| church believes in salvation from disunion by its own 
| pet formula. As one theologian put it, “All are like a 
pack of canines, with a common atavistic tendency to 
get together and gnaw the credal bones of doctrine; but 
they begin to growl when each runs off with his own 
particular bone of contention, his pet dogma.” 

Yet, why should not each one like his own the best? 
All do not want to marry the same girl. We like our 
own family the best. The “shouting” variety of Chris- 
tians would not be satisfied in a formal “high” church, 
a phlegmatic believer in a revivalistic meeting, or a 
“Puritan” in a broad-gauged body. Some people like 
the fine clothes of the liturgical church, some the gar- 
ments of simplicity, some the calm dignity of the cathe- 
dral, and some the excitement and informality of the 
meeting hall. Take your choice; for in God’s wisdom He 
has provided—or permitted—a great variety of spiritual 

food, external paraphernalia, and governmental ma- 
chinery—to suit the individual tastes and peculiarities 
of each worshiper. For me the Lutheran variety suits 
and satisfies. I am almost “narrow” enough to think 
that the Lutheran Church is broad enough and deep 
enough to fulfill all requirements for a universal, “cath- 
olic,” church into which all other groups could merge. 


Diversity Not Division 

Eacu believer and each denomination has a particular 
function and mission in the one great Church. “As we 
have many members in one body, and all the members 
have not the same office: so we, who are many, are one 


| body in Christ, and severally members one of another” 


(Romans 12: 4, 5). “The eye cannot say to the hand, I 
have no need of thee: or again the hand to the feet, I 
have no need of you” (I Cor. 12: 21). “If the whole 
body were an eye, where were the hearing? If the whole 
were hearing, where were the smelling?” “They are 
many members, but one body” (I Cor. 12: 4, 28). The 
army, navy, and air force operate differently, but each 
is necessary to the national defense. It is well that the 
forces of righteousness are divided into effective units, 
suitable for the purposes of the Kingdom. The so-called 
“divisions” in the church are not unmitigated evils, but 
in the providence of God are means for more diversified 
operation and more effective service in the world-wide 

enterprise of the Church. What one individual or one 
division of the church cannot accomplish singly, all may 
accomplish together. 


a : 
_ Unity Not Union 
_ Format union into one organization and adoption of 
identical methods by all groups throughout Christendom 
if not be necessary or wise. But unity in Christ the 
_ Head is essential. As St. Paul writes: “Holding fast the 
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Head, from whom all the body, being supplied and knit 
together through the joints and bands, increaseth with 
the increase of God” (Colossians 2:19). “Speaking 
truth in love—grow up in all things into him, who is 
the Head, even Christ” (Eph. 4: 15), “from whom all 
the body fitly framed and knit together through that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the working 
in due measure of each several part, maketh the in- 
crease of the body into the building up of itself in love” 
(Eph. 4: 16). “In whom ye also are builded together for 
a habitation of God in the Spirit” (Eph. 2: 22). “There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit” (I Cor. 12: 
4). “All these worketh the one and the same Spirit, 
dividing to each one severally even as he will” (I Cor. 
12: 11). “In one Spirit were we all baptized into one 
body—and were all made to drink of one Spirit” (I Cor. 
12: 13). Thus true unity is not formal, organic union, 
but unity of the Spirit: “Unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace” (Eph. 4: 3). “Ye are called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and 
in you all” (Eph. 4: 5, 6). 


Incompleteness 


A youne tree caused a discussion as to what kind it 
was. The short bet won when finally the fruit appeared 
and an apple gave the answer against the majority. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” the greatest Prophet 
said. If you think that only’a certain variety of Chris- 
tian will show up in heaven, you will probably have a 
big surprise awaiting you when the harvest is gathered 
in. The Romanists, Baptists, and even close-communion 
Lutherans may one day have to worship together in the 
same Church Triumphant and even sit down at the same 
table in Holy Communion with our one Lord. Yes, and 
there will be no gallery section for negroes, or special 
reservations for British or Germans, Russians or 
Italians, Americans or Japanese. 

What we are now is but the prelude to what we shall 
be by grace. With a long-range view let us look beyond 
our present limitations and see the better selves into 
which God’s Spirit can transform us—incomplete now, 
but “changed from glory to glory as by the Spirit of 
the Lord.” 


“Nothing resting in its own completeness, 
Can have worth or beauty, but alone 
Because it leads and tends to farther sweetness 
Fuller, higher, deeper than its own. 


“Spring’s real glory dwells not in the meaning, 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours; 

But is hidden in her tender leaning 
Toward the summer’s richer wealth of flowers. 


“Dawn is fair, because her mists fade slowly 
Into day which floods the world with light; 
Twilight’s mystery is so sweet and holy 
Just because it ends in starry night. 


“Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Toward a truer, deeper life above. 
Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect love.” 
—Adelaide A. Proctor 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


ON THIN ICE 


OccASIONALLY it occurs to us that the President of 
the United States puts more confidence in the weekly 
press conferences occurring in the White House than 
the reporters in attendance merit. This is no reflection 
on the earnestness, the patriotism, or the general intel- 
ligence of the newsmen whose journals have gained the 
merit and trust of the communities in which they cir- 
culate. We respectfully contend that certain relations 
of the church and the spiritual welfare of the people are 
not fully understood by the representatives of the sec- 
ular press. 

For example, early this month, in answer, we assume, 
to some query relative to the atheism which Russia has 
sponsored since Lenin and his contemporary and suc- 
ceeding Communists achieved civil authority, the Pres- 
ident, nettled, one assumes, by the form in which the 
question was stated, asserted that the constitution of 
Soviet Russia contains a guarantee of religious freedom. 
The citation was quoted in the story of the interview 
which we read: beyond argument the President was 
correct, in so far as the basic civic tenets of the U. S. 
S. R. are concerned. 

But as a Lutheran we recalled what has happened in 
Russia to three million fellow believers who constituted 
the Lutheran denomination prior to the revolution. 
They had come into the country with guarantees of 
their language, their church, their schools, and im- 
munity from military service. Today it is said the en- 
tire group has been successfully “evacuated” by perse- 
cution, exile, and martyrdom of their leaders. Their 
property has been expropriated, their schools for train- 
ing ministers closed, and the Communist party and the 
Association of the Godless permitted to put every pos- 
sible medium of atheism and weapon of deceptive 
patriotism into anti-religious service. No government 
anywhere else than in Russia would admit to the chan- 
nels of public information what was flaunted in Russia 
for more than a decade. “Religion is the opiate of the 
people” and “Let us tear God out of the sky” are two 
slogans we have in our personal memory. 


Freedom to Attack Religion 

One does not question the verity of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
citation from the constitution, but one realizes that it 
was written in that document to justify intrusions on 
civic rights that the church of Russia had practiced. Its 
functioning, however, was the opposite of its declara- 
tion; it incited attacks on all religion. It repeated the 
cynical challenge of an earlier group of revolutionaries 
who surrounded their Messiah on Calvary and said, 
“Come down from the cross and we will believe.” We 
cannot believe that Mr. Roosevelt meant seriously to 
compare religious rights under his administration of the 
American constitution to those available in Russia under 
Stalin. 

The current explanation is the desire to win a decla- 
ration from Pope Pius XII approving an active alliance 
with Russia that will save it from defeat by the invading 
Axis powers. We can appreciate the attitude of the 
Pope and the Vatican government toward a nation that 


had martyred an archbishop, closed its schools, assailed 
its priests, and closed its borders as far as is humanly 
possible to ecclesiastical contacts with Rome. But cer- 
tainly the Pope’s decision will not of itself greatly in- 
fluence Stalin. It is not likely to affect Mr. Churchill’s 
determination to aid Russia in order to have aid against 
Germany. We do not for a moment expect Mr. Roose- 
velt to depend on papal authority to benefit his admin- 
istration in America. 

What may be a desire of the American executive in 
his direct and indirect negotiations at this time is to 
have the Pope give an O. K. to a military partnership 
of the United States and Communist Russia. The ex- 
periment has angles of approach that intrigue us. The 
Vatican, which Mussolini traded to Pope Pius XI for 
the sponsorship of Italian ambitions in the Balkans, in 
North Africa, and in Syria, is asked to approve in its 
name an alliance by the United States whose direct con- 
cern is to twenty million of the total membership of the 
Catholic Church. We will watch with eager interest 
the decision reached by His Holiness at the behest of 
the President of the same twenty million Roman Cath- 
olic constituency. The international connections of the 
Vatican make a decision less easy for His Holiness than 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Worth Subject to Serious Doubt 

But what is of far greater importance to us are the 
implications in the President’s valuation of a guar- 
antee of religious freedom in the constitution of a pow. 
erful nation whose destruction of all that prompts the 
soul’s search for God was the most complete of any 
similar pogrom in a millenium of time. The sophistry 
of the enactment is obvious when we remember tha 
the state “took over” every sphere in which the bless. 
ings of communion with God were possible. Not onl; 
were temples made into resorts for sports and for mock. 
ing assemblies of the godless, but the home was in. 
vaded, marriage reduced to a service of the state, anc 
children taught to betray the secret worship of thei 
parents and supply the evidence that revoked participa: 
tion in the markets by denying them food cards. Anc 
the constitution guaranteed freedom of worship. 

The occasion is another hand-pointing writing o 
warning. Maybe Mr. Roosevelt’s long-sought coin 
cidence of papal and presidential influence in behalf o 
peace will be the winning factor in the ending of thi: 
terrible war. Maybe the sudden interest of Stalin in 
religion has the approval of that providence that bear. 
witness to divine control that intervenes to set at naugh 
the wickedness of the enemies of God. But certainly 
proof is given that constitutions do not in themselve. 
provide government. That which is a right does no 
become a privilege by putting it into the form of a dec 
laration. We could lapse into secularism and sacrific 
all the advantages of life, liberty, and the pursuit o 
happiness inherited from the fathers and defenders o 
our republic. We have already lost them if they hav 
ceased to command our active efforts to abide by then 
and to defend them from attacks foreign or domestic 
We should be keenly interested in this situation. 
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| THE MARGIN OF SAFETY 


ORDINARILY the windup of a baseball season does not 
become a dominant idea with us. We have not entirely 
lost interest in the national game, but we rarely get ex- 
cited about who is winning. This year, however, we 
joined what somebody estimated to be fifty million 
Americans and no one knows how many other nationals 
in anxious watchfulness for the daily score while the 
Brooklyn and St. Louis teams contended for the chance 
to participate in the 1941 World Series. And without 


apologies we confess to a listening and reading interest 


in the recent games in New York and Brooklyn so 
intent that we were tired when the final score was 
reported. 

We have noted experts’ comments on the games of 


- the World Series: so far as we have read, they were 


unanimous in their opinion that this year’s “conflicts” 
were the equals if not the superiors of any past baseball 
premiers. The data for these comparisons consisted 
partly in the smallness of the scores and their numerical 
closeness to each other, plus the continuance of the 
struggle until the final “out” in the ninth inning brought 
the game to a close. The final and, we suspect, the 
greatest distinction of the contests takes account of what 
the sports writers in their stories called “the breaks” 
They thus title such happenings as player injuries, un- 
predictable bounds of the ball, and a catcher’s error at 
a time when it seemed to determine the outcome of the 
whole season of tests. “Nothing like that ever happened 
before,” one reads relative to the exciting occurrences. 

“The experts” give one grounds for the opinion that 
rarely, if ever, have two teams been so evenly matched 
as were those who were the 1941 pennant contenders. 
Being equals in skill and in stamina, each playing be- 
fore a multitude of eager well-wishers, with managers 
apparently able to meet strategy with strategy, it was 
the kind of contest that could be expected to go on into 
extra innings—theoretically into a stalemate. What be- 
came the deciding factor were the breaks. Had one or 
the other club been greatly superior, a “margin of 
safety” would have been built up in the form of excess 
runs, which “the breaks” could not overcome. The game 
would thus have become less nerve-racking and out- 
standing. 

It is interesting to meditate upon a situation in which 
the factors of success and of failure are so evenly bal- 
anced that some incident or minor influence turns the 
scale. It is in connection with final results of such crises 
that the idea of luck gains large dimensions. One hears 
it said of some, “Such an one is lucky,” and of another, 
“He never gets a break.” Persons of true faith do not 
deny that what to them is only a hope becomes through 
divine providence a manifestation of God’s good and 
gracious will. 

Now it must be admitted that there are forces affect- 
ing us in our daily lives that we cannot control nor ac- 
curately measure in advance of their application. In the 
sense of being unpredictable, these combinations of time, 
place, and our relationships to duty can be discerned. 


_ But it would be a great error to decide that man lacks 


capacity to meet and use the values that become visible 


_ to him as his earthly pilgrimage. Life is not a game of 


chance, but very definitely a process of stewardship of 
energies and wisdom available for the being made in 
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The apex of this recognition of chance is gambling. 
We mean the pure hazard without recourse to fixing the 
results. We often refer to the gambler as a reckless 
adventurer “who puts his last cent to the hazard of a 
card.” But he really lacks true courage and true wis- 
dom. The gambler knows no margin of safety. 


A COMPLETE PESSIMIST 


TuE remark we are about to quote was not expressed 
by a sailor on board a merchant vessel, nor by a recruit 
in the Army, nor by a workman whose firm provided a 
cafeteria for its employees. It was a comment by an 
after-dinner speaker when describing the student days 
of a professional colleague. He was completely per- 
meated, a listener inferred, by dissatisfaction which in- 
cluded the curriculum, the classrooms, and the faculty. 
But the really wholesale complaint referred to the fare 
provided at the student refectory. “It is all sour but the 
vinegar,’ was the testimony. We have heard a good 
many expressions of discontent, and in earlier days we 
could contribute some of our own. But we take our hat 
cff to the youngster whose pessimism embraced the 
details of flavors and whose perception played no 
favorites. 

Maybe the quality of one’s daily food has more in- 
fluence on our appraisal of our experiences than is 
either reasonable or comfortable. Are not wives advised 
that the way to a man’s heart is through his stomach? 
And think of the relation of a banquet to a king’s (or 
& congressman’s) generosity. And does not Shakespeare 
put into the mouth of Caesar the words, “Yond’ Cassius. 
hath a lean and hungry look; He thinks too much: such 
men are dangerous.” 

We discovered included in the definition of pessimism 
a reference to the ancient theories of human tempera- 
ments; they were assigned to influences of bodily liquids 
and were of four classes. We have dropped the physical 
bases but retained the titles, applying them to four sorts. 
of disposition or attitude. We say of people: they are 
sanguine, or phlegmatic, or choleric, or melancholic. 
This last was derived in some way from bile, that very 
necessary secretion which makes its presence known 
only when it gets out of place. 


TuHIs summer a Lutheran Sunday school teacher told 
us that she had read with much interest and profit Dr. 
C. B. Gohdes’ book, Does the Modern Papacy Require a 
New Evaluation? The reading of that book gave her a 
much better conception of the importance of the Prot- 
estant Reformation and of the need of guarding well our 
evangelical heritage today. She saw why the Lutheran 
Church, though it loves Catholic people and thanks God 
that the Roman Catholic Church has not, like many 
modernistic Protestants, cast the saving Christ and His 
cross aside, nevertheless warns against the political in- 
trigues and “totalitarian” designs of the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy, headed up by the papacy. Dr. Gohdes, 
who has made a life-long study of the official pronounce- 
ments and corresponding actions of the Roman Church 
and its papacy, has rendered the Church and the State 
a real service in the writing of his splendid, timely book. 
With Reformation Day fast approaching, now would be 
a fine time for pastors or lay people to buy and to read 


‘this book.—Lutheran Standard. 
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Through Many Generations 


Biblical Authority and Divine Revelation Run Parallel in Time and Scope 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


Nehemiah 8: 1-3, 5, 6, 8; Isaiah 40: 6-8; II Timothy 3: 14-17 
The Sunday School Lesson for October 26 


As would be expected by the readers 
of THE LutTHsErRAN, the first step in the 
preparation of the contents of this page 
is the reading of the Sunday school les- 
son which is assigned the senior de- 
partment of our Sunday schools for the 
Sunday which is eleven days in advance 
of the paper’s date of issue. If you will 
read the portions of Scripture set for 
October 26, the twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity (which is also the date for the 
festival of the Reformation), you will 
at once observe that the objective of 
the lesson is to show the Endurance of 
Holy Scripture. The method employed 
by those who selected the excerpts 
from the books of Nehemiah, Isaiah, 
and II Timothy is not difficult to dis- 
cover. The long period of time during 
which the Bible’s books were written 
and put into circulation is the first 
implication. 


A First Manuscript 


The first scene chosen is that one 
which took place about four and a half 
centuries before Christ, when Nehe- 
miah, having completed his work of 
rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem, sum- 
moned the people into a gathering at 
which was read to them “the book of 
the law of Moses which Jehovah had 
commanded to Israel.” As to this 
“book” one may assume that its begin- 
nings were contemporary with the 
great leader and lawgiver of the He- 
brews, God’s servant, Moses. It was to 
Moses that God revealed Himself so 
that he was able to provide and make 
the record of a covenant of the law to 
be observed by the people who were 
the descendants of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob. It requires no resort to 
imagination to see why that one who 
was called of God to release the chil- 
dren of Israel from slavery in Egypt, 
who led them to the threshold of their 
promised inheritance, and who left 
them with the destiny of a people 
chosen of God, should realize the neces- 
sity of having committed to writing 
that which God had placed in his vos- 
session by processes of inspiration. 
This is the beginning of the Bible in 
point of time—fifteen centuries, per- 
haps, prior to the birth of Christ. No 
other book than the Bible is so mar- 
velous in its continuity of contents as 
that one whose authorship depends 
upon the writings of those chosen of 
God over a period of more than a thou- 
sand years and during some of the most 


critical eras in human history prior to 
the birth of Christ. 

But it is not only the time factor in 
the Bible that accounts for the con- 
tinued preservation of its contents. It 
is in fact the recording of what belongs 
to the destiny of the human race. The 
contents deal with the beginnings of 
man as he was made in the image of 
God, fell from grace, and compelled his 
Maker to make provisions by which 
the effects of sin could be destroyed 
and a spiritual inheritance made 
known. 


The Will of God 

The purpose of the Old Testament is 
more than the recounting of the expe- 
riences of a chosen people and the 
origins of their rites and laws. The 
ancient writers were consciously deal- 
ing with the will of God as it had to do 
with their contemporaries. Not their 
genius, nor the peculiar worthiness of 
the Hebrew people, explains the posi- 
tion which the Old Testament has in 
our religion. Its stability is due to a 
mystical element which secured its 
safety from corruption and its trans- 
mission from generation to generation. 
Often the people became indifferent to 
this treasure of divine revelation. It is 
interesting to observe that at such 
crises, after a time “when every man 
did that which was right in his own 
eyes,” the tide in their affairs was 
turned by the appearing of great 
prophets, and they went back to such 
Scripture as was available to them at 
the several periods of these leaders. 

When the fullness of time had come 
and the Son of God was incarnate, in 
order that there might be provided a 
spiritual, eternal inheritance for all 
who believed on Him, this Messiah con- 
stantly used the writings which were 
sacred to the Jews as references to 
Himself and as means of His identifi- 
cation. Thus when the evangelists re- 
corded the revelation of Jesus, again 
and again the remark occurs, “that it 
might be fulfilled which was written.” 
Thus the old and new are linked to- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 20-26 
M. baa Inspiration of the Bible. II Timothy 
: 14-17. 


T. The Worth of the Bible. Psalm 19: 7-14. 

W. The Reading of the Bible. Nehemiah 8: 1-8. 

Th. The Study of the Bible. The Acts 17: 10-15. 

F. The Understanding of the Bible. Luke 24: 
32 


5-32. 
Sat. The Theme of the Bible. Hebrews 1: 1-4. 
Ss. 7 of the Bible. Psalm 119: 
5-112. 
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gether; and the New Testament, in 
which the old prophecy was latent, be- 
came the second section, so to speak, 
of the sacred books. The Law is as it 
was delivered to Moses, but it con- 
tains moral principles that can endure 
without change in jot or tittle until all 
the prophecies bestowed upon the fol- 
lowers of God are realized. The author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews specifically 
mentions this connection by writ- 
ing: “God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son.” 


Of Continued Influence 


It is of value to observe that where 
Christianity has drifted from its doc- 
trinal moorings and where its practices 
have been corrupted by injections from 
pagan cults, the Bible has been the 
means of restoration of pure doctrine 
and the reformation of wrong practices. 

Naturally on the Sunday which is 
nearest to Reformation Day, October 
31, one of the greatest of these appeals 
to Holy Scripture is noted. The dis- 
content of Martin Luther was with the 
religion which he had obtained in the 
university and the monastery, by prep- 
aration for ordination and for admis- 
sion into the Augustinian Order. It 
consisted so largely of traditions that 
had been permitted to cover up and 
even displace God’s revealed will for 
man as to lose its power to satisfy. The 
peace which he attained or—to para- 
phrase his own language—the guide to 
his finding a good and gracious God, 
was Holy Seripture. It was from his 
reading the Bible under divine guid- 
ance that he realized that justification 
is by faith alone and not by the works 
of the law. It was the satisfaction which 
he attained through return to the sim- 
plicity of the Gospels that justified his 
declaring that Holy Scripture is the 
formative principle of the Reformation; 
that is, of evangelical Christianity. 


Ever Potent 

Were one inclined to couple occasion 
to occasion, he would say this Word of 
God, which is the Bible, stabilized the 
chosen people as Moses approved the 
records at the threshold of Palestine. 
Its precepts were woven into the reg- 
ulations of the life of Israel. Its prom- 
ises were symbolized by their worship 
in tabernacle and in temple. The re- 
ilationships of the Hebrews to each 
other by tribes and by synagogues, the 
laws governing property and establish- 
ing civic order—all of these from gen- 
eration to generation have come down 
to us of the present time. The Endur- 
ing Scriptures, as the lesson text of 
the senior sections of our Sunday 
schools is titled, is an apt and sig- 
nificant name. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Active Christians in 


the Community 
I John 3: 14-18 


Socrat Missrons is the application of 
the gospel to daily life. Christians must 
live in the world yet must live above 
the standards of the world. They can- 
not confess one faith in the church with 
their lips and another more compro- 
mising faith in their homes, their places 
of business and recreation with their 
lives. 

John was sure that love was the basis 
on which a Christian was expected to 
live in his community. Indeed he in- 
sisted that a man was dead if he did 
not love the brethren. He passed from 
death unto life, came alive, if you will, 
when he learned to practice Christian 
brotherhood. Read I John 3: 14 once 
more. 


The World’s Longing 

Christian virtues always meet the 
inner longings of the world. Often 
these longings are not realized. Let the 
Christian meet men as brothers and 
there will be a surprised and glad re- 
sponse. Tolstoi met a beggar on the 
street and, pausing to give him alms, 
discovered to his great dismay that he 
had no money with him. He took the 
beggar by the hands and said, “Brother, 
I would gladly give you money but my 
pockets are empty.” The beggar’s eyes 
filled with tears as he replied, “You 
have given me better than money. You 
took me by the hands and called me 
brother.” 

The world does not enjoy hatred and 
strife. It is drawn into them by its own 
weakness and sin. When a Christian 
passes by, his face alight with brotherly 
love, he meets a great longing, a great 
need in the souls of men. To give an 
answer to this inquiry is a spiritual 
equivalent of food and raiment to the 
poor. 


The Duty of Brotherhood 
“How many times can most of us 
remember when we would gladly have 
made any compromise with our con- 
sciences, would gladly have made the 
most costly sacrifices to God, if He 
would only have excused us from the 
duty of loving, of which our nature 
seemed totally incapable.” So wrote 
F, D. Maurice many years ago. But 
long centuries before, St. Paul said, 
“Owe no man anything save to love 
one another, for he that loveth his 
_ neighbor hath fulfilled the law.” 
Henry Sloane Coffin wrote that there 


were “no moral bankruptcy proceed- 
ings through which we can pass'and be 
discharged. So long as we exist, here 
or hereafter, we owe love.” It is not 
our option, this matter of brotherhood. 
If we are Christians, we are bound to 
love all men. And that is no easy ob- 
ligation. 

There are so many unlovable folks 
in our community. Even in our own 
homes it is hard to practice brother- 
hood. We are so easily misunderstood, 
we think. More than our share of the 
work of the home is placed upon our 
shoulders, we believe. There is so lit- 
tle consideration for us that we are 
sure we are not getting a square deal. 
Outside the home it is even more true. 
The world is so busy in selfish con- 
cerns that the attempt to live a life of 
Christian brotherhood seems naive, 
foolish. Well, “The Christian life is 
just love in ordinary intercourse.” 

In a book acquired during student 
days this sentence appears: “We must 
guard against belittling the heroism of 
the lowliest Christian.” In the margin 
was written, “I don’t like this.” Twenty 
years later we wrote below this crit- 
icism, “I understand and approve now.” 
The practice of love calls for a quality 
of courage that is demanded by no bat- 
tle in this present awful war. It is not 
an optional duty. It is a test of the 
quality of our faith. 


Brotherhood Wins 

When we recall that Jesus was seek- 
ing to win the world to His Kingdom 
we may understand the strategic place 
of love in His program. Men insisting 
on their rights could never win the 
world. The brotherhood that He in- 
itiated was not like our fraternal or- 
ders, our social clubs or our labor 
unions. They are good as far as they 
practice brotherhood, but limits are set 
by the circle of membership. Jesus’ 
brotherhood knew no limits. Race and 
class did not count. Those who re- 
quired His mercy were neighbors. 

The method of the Kingdom is the 
method of love. In the very heart of 
this love is forgiveness. No Christian 
virtue receives more attention in the 
teaching of Jesus than that of forgive- 
ness. This, too, was not optional. By 
the very fact that a man is a Christian 
he is barred from hating, barred from 
nursing grievances. He must be willing 
to suffer any indignity in order to re- 
pair the broken relations with his 
neighbors. The failure of the priest and 
the Levite who passed by the victim of 
robbers on the Jericho road was a 
failure in love. They missed their op- 


portunity to save a life and perhaps a 
soul. 

Tom Purdy was the name of an old 
servant of Sir Walter Scott. He said 
of his master, “Sir Walter speaks to 
every’man as though he was a born 
brother.” Was not this a secret of 
Jesus’ power over all classes of so- 
ciety? They called Him “Friend of 
publicans and sinners.” Yes, and rich 
Pharisees were glad to secure Him as 
a dinner guest. He died possessor of 
nothing but the meager clothes he 
wore, but He was laid to rest in a tomb 
hewn from the rock at great expense 
by the wealthy Joseph. He was not “all 
things to all men” in any compromising 
sense. He was always the same, always 
the friend, always the brother. He 
could not be caught off guard in any 
society because He was a brother at 
heart. He loved all men. In the words 
of Kipling he “dubbed his dreary 
brothers kings.” No wonder they fol- 
lowed Him. And they will flock to the 
church today when we Christians be- 
come better brothers. 


The Logic of Brotherhood 

Many years ago a well-known the- 
ologian wrote on the theme, “The Ex- 
ercise of Mercy Optional with God.” 
Of course a subject like that is open 
to speculation. It was characteristic 
of the age of bitter debate in the field 
of religious dogmas. Now we are so 
sure of our knowledge of the char- 
acter of God as revealed in Christ that 
we cannot understand why there should 
be any question as to the mercy of God. 
Mercy is in the very constitution of 
God. He could not be God and merci- 
less. The coming of Christ to redeem 
us from sin and to call us into His fel- 
lowship forever closes the debate for 
us as to any restraints on the mercy 
of God. 

If God so loves us, we ought to love 
the brethren. “He that loveth not 
knoweth not God; for God is love.” 
Love is the mark of Christ, and it is 
the mark of the Christian. Love begins 
with a confession but it must continue 
with a life. Even human love is like 
that. 

Charles Wesley wrote beautifully: 

“Mutual love the token be, 

Lord, that we belong to Thee; 
Love, Thine image, love impart; 
Stamp it on our face and heart; 
Only love to us be given; 
Lord, we ask no other heaven.” 
* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, October 26. 
Next topic, Finding God in the World 
of Nature. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


A SUITABLE CHURCH 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Dr. E. A. Tappert’s article in the 
August 27 issue entitled, “Give to Him 
That Asketh Thee,” is an interesting 
sidelight on the difficulties of mission- 
aries working in Canada, and as mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church in West- 
ern Canada we appreciate all these gifts 
that help us erect churches in our mis- 
sion fields. 

It is, however, a sad commentary on 
the work in the Manitoba Synod that 
the pivotal center of the synod and the 
educational center of the church—Sas- 
katoon—is without a suitable house of 
worship. Saskatoon, where the college 
is located, is a city of almost 50,000 
people with four small Lutheran con- 
gregations. Trinity, belonging to the 
Manitoba Synod, is the largest congre- 
gation and it hasn’t even a house of 
worship now. True, Trinity did have 
a church building for years, but owing 
to the shifting of population, so com- 
mon to our cities, Trinity found itself 
surrounded by residents of other de- 
nominations, while our Lutherans 
moved to different parts of the city. 
Also the building had deteriorated to 
such an extent that we were advised to 
sell it and were assured funds would 
be forthcoming for a new building. 

It is now a year since this old build- 
ing was sold and we are still without 
a new church and without definite 
hopes of obtaining one within the next 
year. Would it not be to the advantage 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America to erect a church in Saskatoon 
that will be: 

1. The center of Lutheranism for 
Western Canada? 

2. A church in keeping with the col- 
lege located in this city? 

3. A church that will take its place 
amongst the other places of worship in 
the city, instead of hiding its light un- 
der a bushel, as our Lutheran Church 
is doing today? E. J. Goos. 


IN REPLY TO DR. SINK 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Ir is great to see occasional articles 
in THe LurHERAN written by the lay- 
men of our Church, because they are 
expressions of the opinions of more 
than those who are writing the articles: 
thousands feel as they feel while only 
hundreds feel as the ministers, who 
write the major part of the paper. I 
feel that ministers and laymen have 
an opportunity before them of express- 
ing in THe LUTHERAN one another’s at- 
titude about the life and worship of 
the church. 

In the September 24 issue of THE 
LUTHERAN appeared an article on “What 


the Church Can Do,” by Dr. W. G. 
Sink. Dr. Sink should be commended 
for the article, because he has ex- 
pressed the opinion not only of himself 
but of many others within the Church. 

Dr. Sink divided his article into three 
subdivisions: Sensational, Personal 
Participation, and Membership in Aux- 
iliaries. In his discussion of the sen- 
sational he believes that if the church 
is going to reach out and bring in men 
and women and children, it will have 
to put on a program of entertainment. 
He states: “It seems that Christ would 
approve a very entertaining and liberal 
program.” He has suggested that 
movies of miracles be used for enter- 
tainment. Can you find one instance in 
the life of Christ where He performed 
a miracle to entertain? Not one time 
did He do it unless there was a need. 
Entertainment isn’t the vital force for 
awakening life within the church once 
again. Life can be awakened if laymen 
and ministers will see the need of the 
world and love that brother who is in 
need. He states that “bad music” and 
“ugly church” interiors are not so im- 
portant. It is true that evangelists can 
entertain with bad church music and 
preach no formality in the life of the 
church and attract large crowds by do- 
ing this. According to our judgment 
there seems to be life in that group. 
But hasn’t that preaching and music 
been merely entertainment? Chris- 
tians go to church to worship, not to 
be entertained. 

In his discussion of Personal Par- 
ticipation Dr. Sink stated that he would 
see every member singing. He is cor- 
rect here. We shouldn’t be satisfied 
with just the word edition of the 
hymnal in our pews. Churches make a 
mistake by purchasing these for the 
members. Let the members have the 
music and help sing, because they are 
there to worship. I cannot agree with 
him about calling on individuals in the 
congregation to pray just because they 
can offer a beautiful prayer. No other 
order of service offers a greater op- 
portunity for individual participation 
than those we have in the Common 
Service Book. Each individual can read 
along with the pastor, as he prays not 
only the General Prayer but the entire 
service. The pastor is the leader 
merely, with the congregation uniting. 
Somewhere in our educational pro- 
gram we should offer an intense study 
of our Common Service. 

Dr. Sink is correct about the church 
taking care of the needy in the con- 
gregation; provided it is done not from 
a humanitarian standpoint alone. 
Christ is foremost and vital. 

Vorct M. Srnx. 

Walterboro, S. C. 
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FINDING THE FACTS 


Surveying the Rural Congregations 
Of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 


At the last meeting of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod a “Five-year Pro- 
gram” was adopted for lifting, so far 
as possible, the standards and burdens 
of our rural congregations. In the open 
spaces of our great synod are approx- 
imately 400 pastors identified with the 
rugged Pennsylvanians who provide 
the coal, cereals, vegetables, and lum- 
ber for the great industrial centers of 
our state. Some of these pastors serve 
as many as six congregations, and in 
pastoral duties are almost constantly 
on the road. Among them are the most 
heroic and capable pastors of our 
synod. Day and night by their devoted 
enterprise the lights are kept burning 
in the distant spiritual windows. Many 
of them never enjoy the real fruits of 
their labors. Their youth, when trained, 
migrate to industrial centers. The pas- 
tors are thus bereft of their service, 
and the home folk from whom they 
have separated lack encouragement. 
Synod thinks something ought to be 
done about this. These brethren must 
be shown a new sense of esteem and 
fraternity. Their lonesomeness must 
be relieved by a new sense of nearness 
to their city comrades. After all, the 
task of human gospel service in the city 
and country is not so different. It is 
the same carrying of concern and re- 
sponsibility for souls, though distance 
and circumstances may differ. 

But the first thing is to find the facts. 
A synod-wide survey of the rural par- 
ishes is being undertaken. It is con- 
ducted under the leadership of the pas- 
tor, the Board of Synodical Missions 
preparing material and directing the 
work. For this special work blanks for 
the home-to-home canvass and for tab- 
ulating the survey facts are provided. 
The synod is organized under the Su- 
perintendent of Missions into Confer- 
ence representatives and County chair- 
men. The survey is to take place early 
this fall. At this writing the material 
is in the hands of the pastors and the 
work is in progress. 

The purpose of the canvass is not so 
much to establish interdenominational 
facts or religious statistics as to dis- 
cover the needs and opportunities of 
presenting the gospel in the rural par- 
ish, and bring this to the consciousness 
of the congregations. It is in some cases 
to review progress and establish new 
goals. For this reason it is strictly 
rural, omitting the towns of 1,500 pop- 
ulation and above. 

This we believe is the rural pastor’s 
opportunity. Under the summer sky of 
simultaneous effort, he may open up 
the clogged sources of religion and im- 
press communities with the importance 
of a living church connection in every 
home; see that every child and adult 
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is subject to Christian education; that 


every home has adequate religious lit- 
erature; that the proclaimed Word of 
Life finds reasonably fertile soil; that 
social life has Christian color; that the 
Christ-way of life is loved and lived 
by all. 

During the period of this survey the 
hearts and efforts of hundreds will be 
clicking to the rhythmic impulse of car 
and doorbell across the stretches of our 
synod. May those of us who enthu- 


‘siastically believe in the worthwhile- 


ness of the tasks of our rural brethren 
ask the prayers of others? 
Catvin P. Swank. 


ONE CATECHISM ENOUGH 

LuTHERANS should have only one 
catechism. We should cease to think 
synodically in this respect. 

The writer, in his thirty-eight years 
of experience, must testify that it is 
highly confusing to the layman for each 
synod to have its own translation, and 
especially when it even changes that 
from time to time. The layman says, 
“T did not learn Luther that way.” And 
he is right. Some may call this prog- 
ress, but it is not. Whatever dumb- 
founds the people is not progress. This 
“making of many books” also separates 
the parents from the children, which 
is not very good Lutheranism. Luther 
warned very seriously against that very 
thing. The welfare of the Lutheran 
Church should call us to pause. 

All this applies also to Sunday school 
matter, hymn books, ete. Often this 
“knowing better” leads to worse things 
than confusion, as when the devil spoke 
to Eve: “Yea, hath God said?” We find 
not only another version but perver- 
sion. Yet, it would be a good thing to 
have an English version to fit the mod- 
ern English, but these highly technical 
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men should not be appointed; they have 
already done enough evil, because they 
have not the spirit of faith to lead 
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them. It seems to me that all Lutheran 
bodies should be urged to take this 
step. H. W. SAEGER. 


The Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School 


Asovut 1,500 persons from the Met- 
ropolitan area assembled September 21 
on the grounds of the Wartburg Or- 
phans’ Farm School in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., to celebrate the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the insti- 
tution. The Jubilee Celebration began 
with an assembly in front of the Ad- 
ministration Building and around the 
flagpole, where the entire group 
pledged allegiance to the flag. They 
were led by Lt. H. D. Fayette, one of 
the Wartburg teachers. 

The program presented in the audi- 
torium began with a selection by the 
Wartburg Band and the singing of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” The Rev. Gus- 
tave H. Tappert of St. Paul’s Church, 
Mount Vernon, led the devotions. Paul 
G. Gravenhorst, president of the Board 
of Trustees, presided. He announced 
the jubilee gifts and read a letter of 
congratulation from St. John’s Lu- 
theran Home in Buffalo, and introduced 
E. F. Bachmann, D.D., rector of the 
Mary J. Drexel Home and Philadel- 
phia Motherhouse of Deaconesses, who 
presented the felicitations of his Board. 
Mr. Gravenhorst in his address empha- 
sized that the Wartburg provides both 
a school and a home for its children. 
Frederick Bosch, D.D., pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, New York City, was 
the festival speaker, basing his address 
on the words of Christ, “Ye have done 
it unto me.” 

The Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School 
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THE WARTBURG ORPHANS’ FARM SCHOOL AT MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


was founded as a living memorial to 
William H. Moller by his father, Peter 
Moller, at the suggestion of William A. 
Passavant, D.D., in 1866 to care for 
children left fatherless by the Civil 
War. The Mount Vernon site of the 
Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School orig- 
inally comprised 120 acres, of which 80 
acres are still held. The work was be- 
gun in the old farmhouse, still stand- 
ing. The building which Peter Moller 
erected was completed in 1870. John 
Roebling, builder of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, furnished it. Today it affords 
residence to a group of older girls and 
serves as the Administration Building. 

There are eight cottages on the 
grounds in the service of child care. 
Also a Home for the Aged, an audi- 
torium, church, gymnasium, an emer- 
gency hospital, school, laundry, parson- 
age, and three auxiliary buildings. In 
1920 a 237-acre farm was purchased at 
Thornwood, N. Y., seventeen miles 
from Mount Vernon. Here dairy prod- 
ucts are raised and two units of the 
work have been established. 

The school has had four directors in 
residence during its history: the Rev. 
G. C. Holls, G. C. Berkemeier, D.D., the 
Rev. S. G. von Bosse, Herman Brezing, 
D.D. As it stands today it perpetuates 
the memory not only of William H. 
Moller, but of more than 300 persons 
who during seventy-five years have 
contributed in a large and special way 
to its maintenance and development. 
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Pastors and Congregations 
heading towards the GOAL 


in the subscription campaign 
for “The Lutheran” during 


CHURCH PAPER MONTH 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 
Hollywood 

Hollywood, J. Geo. Dorn, D.D. 
Inglewood 

Holy Trinity, F. A. Swanson 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Grace, Harry R. Allen 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
Highspire 

St. Peter, R. L. Bergstresser 
Middletown 

St. Peter, Paul R. Clouser 
Lancaster 

St. Stephen, H. D. Fague 
Boswell 

St. Andrew, E. L. Hauser 
Yeadon 

Trinity, John Heller 
Boalsburg 

Zion 
Pledasnt Gap L. J. Kaufman 

St. Mark 
Greencastle 

Trinity, R. L. Markley 
Mifflinburg 

First, Wm. M. Rearick, D.D. 
York 

Zion, W. Raymond Sammel 
Wrightsville 

Trinity, J. M. Spangler 
Liberty 

Friedens 
Liberty 

Salem Charles E. Staub 
Nauvoo 

St. Paul 
Liberty 

Liberty 
Ambler 

Upper Dublin, Martin L. Tozer 


FLORIDA SYNOD 
Jacksonville 

St. Mark, George F. Hart 
St. Petersburg 

Trinity, H. V. Kahlenberg 
Hollywood 

St. John, N. D. Yount 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD 
Springfield 

Bethel 

Holy Trinity 
Clyo 

Wingard 

Laurel Hill 
Atlanta 

Messiah, J. M. Frick 

Redeemer, John L. Yost, D.D. 

Plains 

St. Mark 

St. Andrew _ 
Rincon 

St. John 

Jerusalem 
Stillwell 

Grace 


J. Virgil Addy 


L. Clement Hahn 


C. E. Seastrunk 


The Goal 


5% 
of the Confirmed 
Members Subscribing 


for 
The Lutheran 


Birmingham, Aia. 
Christ, Vacant 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 
Chicago 

Acacia Park, A. R. Addy 

Norwood Park, A. E. Fess 

North Austin, F. W. Otterbein, D.D. 

St. Luke, E. F. Valbracht 

Wicker Park, Chas. L. Venable 

Gladstone Park, Erwin A. Wendt 
Chicago Heights 

Trinity, J. Bannen Swope 
Meredosia 

St. John )} 

Trinity F. R. Bacon 

Zion | 
Champaign 

Grace, Dwight P. Bair 
Freeport 

First, George J. Curran 
Irving 

Irving, E. L. Hofmann 
Beardstown 

First, Kenneth T. Knudsen 
Centralia 

Redeemer, M. C. Reichert 
Dixon 


St. Paul, Lloyd W. Walter 


INDIANA SYNOD 
Kokomo 
St. John, Otto H. Friedmann 
Vincennes 
St. Paul ) 
Mt. Zion § 
Indianapolis 
First, Arthur L. Mahr 
Hammond 
First, Paul J. Renz 
Auburn 
Zion, Allen K. Trout 
LaGrange 
Mt. Zion, W. E. Weber 


IOWA SYNOD 
Davenport 
St. Mark, M. A. Getzendaner, D.D. 
Des Moines 
St. John, A. W. Gruhn 
Manly 
English Lutheran, John Zeltin 


KANSAS SYNOD 
Kansas City 
Trinity, W. Wilbur Klover 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD 
Louisville 

Memorial, Alfred G. Belles 

First, H. C. Lindsay 

Calvary, C. A. Robertson, D.D. 
Covington 

Zion, Lorin L. Spenny 
Nashville, Tenn. 

St. Paul, Day B. Werts 


MANITOBA SYNOD 
Winnipeg 
Trinity, H. T. Lehmann 


G. C. Leonard 
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MARYLAND SYNOD 
Baltimore 
St. John, I. Wilson Kepner 
Calvary, John R. Strevig 
Third, L. Ralph Tabor 
Zion, Leon N. Zahn 


Cumberland 

St. John, Edward P. Heinze 
Lutherville 

St. Paul, Henry R. Spangler 
Frederick 


Evan. Lutheran, A. J, Traver, D.D. 
Washington, D. C. 
St. Paul, Henry W. Snyder, D.D. 


MICHIGAN SYNOD 
Detroit 
Augsburg, Wm. S. Avery 
Luther Memorial, F. P. Madsen 
Hope, Carroll J. Rockey, D.D. 
Hillsdale 
Trinity, C. M. Alexander 
Lansing 
Redeemer, Aksel C. Larsen 
Ann Arbor 
Trinity, Henry O. Yoder 


MIDWEST SYNOD 
Northboro, Iowa 
St. Paul, G. K. Wiencke, Jr. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Brickerville 
Emanuel 

Penryn 
St. Paul 
Akron 
Zion 
Steelton 
Trinity, P. B. Hack 
Reading 
St. Johannis, Robert H. Ischinger 
Pottstown 
Transfiguration, R. C. Klick 
Allentown 
St. Stephen, A. W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 
Boyertown 
St. John, David F. Longacre 
Gibraltar 
St. John, F. E. Radcliffe 
Easton 
Zion, Walter C. G.. Veit 
Reamstown | 


Salem | Paul R. Wertman 


George B. Ammon 


Adamstown 

St. Paul 
Lancaster 

Trinity, H. H. Bagger, D.D. 

Zion, F. W. Wackernagel 
Philadelphia 

Atonement, Wm. L. Stough, D.D. 

Redemption, Paul W. Dieckman 
Haddonfield, N. J. 

Our Savior, Donald F. Irvin 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 

Ascension, Floyd A. Paules 
Wilmington, Del 

St. Stephen, E. Theo. Bachmann 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
Scribner - 
United, Vacant 


NEW YORK SYNOD 
Oneonta 
Atonement, Wm. G. Boomhower, D.D. 
Bellerose 
Holy Trinity, W. John Derr 
Snyder 
Ascension, Wade H. Koons 
Victor 
St. John, Howard A. Kunkle 
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Jamaica 
' St. Mark, Martin R. Lehfeldt 
Kenmore \ 

St. Mark, H. M. Schumann 
New York 

Grace, E. F. Voehringer 
Mt. Vernon 


Good Shepherd, Wm. C. J. Weidt 
Keyport, N. J. 


Gethsemane, Russell L. McCullough 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
Conover 
/St. Timothy 
oy, A. R. Beck 
Beth-Eden 
Stanley 
Christ : 
‘Dallas J. J. Bickley 
' Holy Communion 
| Thomasville 
| St. Mark, L. E. Blackwelder 
Salisbury 
St. John, P. D. Brown, D.D. 
Grace, C. E. Lutz 
Union, B. E. Petrea 
Haven, Chas. A. Phillips 
Hickory 
Bethany, Dwight Conrad 
St. Stephen, R. Hugh Kepley 
_ Liberty 
| Grace, James C. Dickert 
Kings Mountain 
St. Matthew, H. G. Fisher , 
Asheville 
St. Mark, Ray R. Fisher 
_ Winston-Salem 
_ ‘Augsburg, S. W. Hahn, D.D. 
Granite Quarry 
Wittenberg, M. J. Kluttz 
Newton 
St. Paul, P. L. Miller 
' Charlotte 
_ Holy Trinity, Olin W. Sink 
' Kannapolis 
Redeemer ; 
: Blackwelder Pe Seith 
St. Enoch, D. F. Swicegood 
Lincolnton 
» Emmanuel, Luther A. Thomas 
Belmont 
Holy Comforter, B. L. Trexler 
Rockwell 
St. James J. E. Walker 
Emmanuel | 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
Milwaukee : 

Nativity, A. C. Baughman 
Marinette 

St. James, G. F. Genszler 
‘Mahtomedi, Minn. . 
St. Andrew, R. H. G. Weng 


NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD 
Halifax 
Resurrection, Douglas A. Conrad 
OHIO SYNOD s 
Youngstown 
Zion, Donald F. Alber 
Toledo 
Glenwood, Alvin E. Bell, D.D. 
_ Holy Trinity, C. A. Hackenberg 
_ New Philadelphia 


ye Emmanuel, Walden M. Holl 

1 Bucyrus 

St. Paul, J. David Mumford 
d 
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Norwood, Joseph O’Morrow 
zakewood 
Trinity, John W. Rilling 


Warren 
Lordstown, J. A. Schofer 
Dayton 
Second-Trinity, Frank F. Secrist 
Columbus 
First, Lewis P. Speaker, D.D. 
Indianola, E. R. Walborn 
West Jefferson 
Zion 
Stryker F.. E. Strobel, D.D. 
First 
Mansfield 
First, G. E. Swoyer, D.D. 
Cleveland 
Bethany, J. H. L. Trout 


PACIFIC SYNOD 
Eugene, Ore. 
United, Edwin J. Johnson 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
Evans City 
St. Peter. Geo. J. Baisler 
Greenville 
Holy Trinity, Peter Brath 
Ellwood City 
Trinity, F. H. Daubenspeck 
Latrobe 
Trinity, John B. Gardner 
Saltsburg 
St. John | Frederick B. Haer 
St. James | 
Greensburg 
Zion, J. Paul Harmon 
Homer City 
Trinity, C. Thornton Hays 
Pittsburgh 
Mt. Zion, John B. Kniseley, D.D. 
Trinity, Louis A. Sittler 
Chicora 


First Wm. H. Marburger 


Mt. Pleasant | 
Brookville 

Grace L. Paul Mueller 

St. Matthew 
Renovo 

Zion, Donald R. Poole 
Monaca 

Redeemer, Chas. E. Read 
Freeport 

Trinity, Bruce R. Shaffer 
Donora 

Trinity, Frederick Will 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 
Canon City, Colo. 

Trinity, Wm. A. Hover 
El Paso, Texas 

St. Paul, E. A. Wendt 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
Columbia 

Reformation, Wynne C. Boliek 

St. Luke, Curtis K. Wise 
Orangeburg 

Orangeburg, A. Hayne Boozer 
Charleston 

St. Barnabas, F. W. Brandt 
Cameron 

Resurrection, Carl Caughman 
Anderson 

Holy Trinity, Alton’C. Clark 
Pomaria 

St. Matthew 

aT Rad E. K. Counts 

Pomaria J 
Leesville 

Enon 

Bethlehem 
Batesburg b 

St. Peter | 
Ridge Springs | 
Immanuel | 


J. C. Derrick 
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Lexington 
St. Peter | Gienn S. Eckard 
Zion 
Pilgrim i 
Union 


Whitmire 
St. Timothy 

Newberry 
Mayer Memorial, V. L. Fulmer 
Redeemer, E. B. Keisler 
Colony 

St. James | M. L. Kester 


Augsburg Raymond Ellsworth 


Beth-Eden 
Silverstreet 

Silverstreet, D. L. Heglar 
Spartanburg 

Nativity, Emory B. Heidt 
Greenville 

Trinity, John K. Linn 
Clinton 

St. John, J. LeGrande Mayer 
Prosperity 

Grace, George E. Meetze 

Mt. Tabor 

Mt. Olivet Daniel M. Shull 

Mt. Pilgrim 
Little Mountain 

Holy Trinity 

Parr 

Trinity 
Walterboro 

Good Shepherd, Voigt M. Sink 
Sumter 

St. James, Wm. H. Stender 


TEXAS SYNOD 
Austin 

First, Fred W. Kern 
Houston 

Grace, Nathaniel H. Kern 
Harlingen 

Grace, J. A. Sanders 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 
Greeneville, Tenn. 
Reformation, Earle Fisher 
Toms Brook 
St. Peter, J. A. Keisler, Jr. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ascension, H. A. McCullough, Jr. 
Lynchburg 
Holy Trinity, M. L. Minnick 
Midway, Tenn. 
Sinking Spring, Robert N. Peery 
Mt. Jackson 
Mt. Calvary 
Edinburg 
Bethel J 
Danville 
Ascension, Chas. G. Tusing 


WARTBURG SYNOD 
Steeleville, Il. 
Peace, W. F. Kaitschuk 


Edgar Z. Pence 


C. J. Rice 


PERSONAL INTEREST IN 
THE LUTHERAN WIDENS 
ITS INFLUENCE 


In faraway California Mrs. Alberta 
Nickerson subscribes for ten copies 
with the display rack. She says: “I in- 
tend to continue it for some time to 
come. I am using THe LuTHERAN for 
an adult Sunday school paper. Any 
papers left over I carry to the people 
in Southwest Pomona, a mission con- 
gregation. We are very proud of our 
church paper.” 
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Burlington Congregation 
Dedicates $60,000 
Church 


TEN special services marked the ded- 
ication of the new church erected by 
Trinity Congregation, Burlington, Iowa, 
at a cost of $60,000. At the official 
Opening Service the pastor’s father, 
Dr. J. A. Miller of Davenport, Iowa, 
was the guest preacher. At this service 
twenty-one adults were received into 
membership and special gifts and 
memorials were dedicated. 

At the Guest Services on the Sunday 
afternoons during the celebration, Dr. 
M. A. Getzendaner of Davenport and 
the Rev. C. V. Tambert of Clinton, 
Iowa, were the speakers. The first of 
these Guest Services was sponsored 
by the Young Married Couples’ Club, 
and the anthems were sung by a choir 
of seventy-five voices. The second 
service was sponsored by the Luther 
League. Again the church was crowded. 
Guests from all parts of the state of 
Iowa were present to rejoice with the 
members of Trinity congregation. 


Font Provided 

At the Baptismal Service for infants 
and small children seven babies were 
baptized. The marble font, used for the 
first time at this service, was the gift 
of the Young Married Couples’ Club. 

The women of the church held an 
enthusiastic meeting at which their 
special guests were the women of 
Bethany congregation, in whose build- 
ing Trinity members worshiped while 
their church was being built. The 
women also served suppers on Sundays 
as an accommodation to the many out- 
of-town guests. 

At an appreciation service held on 
the evening of Trinity Sunday Pres- 
ident F. C. Wiegman of Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Nebr., brought the mes- 
sage. Former pastors, members and 
friends, and Bethany congregation, 
who so willingly shared their church 
when Trinity Church was destroyed by 
fire, were honored on this occasion. 

A Fellowship Fest was held in Fel- 


ZION CHURCH, RENOVO, PA., AND PASTOR DONALD R. POOLE 


lowship Hall. At the reception mem- 
bers who had united with the congre- 
gation during the year were the guests 
of honor. 

On one of the weekday evenings a 
musicale was held with Prof. Kenneth 
Peterson, director of music at St. Paul’s 
Church, Davenport, at the organ. He 
emphasized the beauty of church music 
in the selections- used and demon- 
strated the use of the chimes and 
antiphonal organ as they may be em- 
ployed in worship services. 

Trinity Church is built of stone, with 
tile roof, and is fireproof in its con- 
struction. It replaces the old frame 
structure which was razed by fire De- 
cember 31, 1939. A chapel at the rear 
of the nave is separated from the 
church proper by accordion doors and 
may be used for overflow crowds. With 
the balcony the church can seat about 
six hundred people. Church school 
facilities make possible a department- 
alized school, a pastor’s study, council 
room, nursery, choir-robing rooms, 
kitchen, and Fellowship Hall: The 
church building is one of the most at- 
tractive in the Iowa Synod. The chan- 
cel, with its marble altar, rich dossal 
hanging and carved canopy, adds to 
the worshipful atmosphere of the beau- 
tiful interior. The choir stalls are 
located on each side of the chancel. 

After enjoying growing attendances 
throughout the summer, with none of 
the slump usually accepted by most 
churches, Trinity’s people and pastor 
began a fall season of vigorous activity. 


Trinity Church, 
Burlington, Iowa, 
Rev. Jerome Miller 
Pastor 
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Sixty Years in Renovo 


Zion CuurcH, Renovo, Pa., celebrated 
their sixtieth anniversary October 5-10. 
In preparation for the celebration the 
newly decorated church was reded- 
icated Sunday morning, September 28. 

The program for the week of fes- 
tivities began with the administration 
of the Holy Communion October 5. 
During the week gatherings were held 
at which former pastors I. Noble Dun- 
dore and Harvey M. Erb spoke. The 
Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, president of the 
synod, and the Rev. J. C. Klingensmith 
were the special speakers. On Com- 
munity Night pastors of the churches 
of the city brought greetings. 

Improvements to the property in- 
clude painting and repairing the par- 
sonage, the church, and parish house; 
redecoration of the interior of the 
church, sponsored by the Ladies’ Aid 
of the congregation; renovation of the 
organ with the installation of new 
stops and chimes; and a new heating 
plant. Since 1937 the debt has been 
reduced from $1,763 to $900. 

Zion Church was organized July 10, 
1881, by Dr. John Sander, pastor of 
First Church, Ridgway, Pa. The Rev. 
Charles Seaman became the first reg- 
ular pastor upon his graduation from 
the seminary. During his pastorate a 
frame church building was erected. 
During the pastorate of the Rev. L. M. 
C. Weicksel the church became an in- 
dependent parish. Late in his pastor- 
ate, 1908, the present church building 
was dedicated. In 1927 Pastor Weicksel 
became pastor emeritus after serving 
Zion Church faithfully for forty years. 
He was sueceeded by the Rev. I. Noble 
Dundore, who instilled new life into all 
organizations of the congregation. Dur- 
ing the pastorate of his successor, the 
Rev. Harvey M. Erb, the congregation 
suffered from a flood disaster in 1936, 
the greatest single disaster in the his- 
tory of this people. It played havoc 
with the church, parish buildings, and 
parsonage. 

The present pastor, the Rev. Donald 
R. Poole, took up the work in January 
1938. The property next to the parish 
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| house has been annexed to the main 
| building and has been redecorated for 
_-use by the primary department of the 
church school, the choir has been 
vested, the Luther League reorganized, 
| and recent improvements to the prop- 
erty made. 


Parsonage of Woodbine 
) Parish Dedicated 


PHOENIX-LIKE in its new whiteness, 
_ the parsonage of the Woodbine Parish 
in Maryland has literally risen from the 
ashes of a former parsonage. Or rather, 
what had been intended for a parson- 
' age; since it burned completely in 1926. 
_ No pastor had lived in that house, but 
_ legally the parish was responsible for 
_ complete payment of it. Th resulting 
_ loss was about $3,500. The same amount 
_ is the cost of the new house. However, 
the new house was erected with the 
advantage of a well-shaded building 
lot, a splendid well, and more than 
seventy days of work donated by men 
of the parish. Besides, the contracts 
were signed in August and September 
of 1940, before the present sharp in- 
crease in costs had begun. It is con- 
servatively estimated that to replace 
this new house would cost at least 
$5,500. 

The service of dedication was held 
in the afternoon of September 21. Of- 
ficiating clergy were the Rev. R. C. 
Sorrick, president of the Synod of 
Maryland, pastor of Messiah Church in 
Baltimore, who preached the sermon 
on “The Influence of the Christian 
Home,” and conducted the Act of Ded- 
ication; the Rev. Carl Mumford, pastor 
of the First Church in Ellicott City, 
who offered the prayers; the Rev. Her- 
bert H. Schmidt, president of the West- 
ern Conference, and pastor of the 
Woodsboro Parish, who read the Scrip- 
ture lessons; and the Rev. Karl Luther 
Mumford, pastor loci, who was the 
liturgist. A congregation of 150 people 
was present, including the councilmen 
of both churches of the parish, Calvary 
and Messiah. 

From its airy location on the hillside 
beside Calvary Church in the village 
of Woodbine, this parsonage will be like 
a beacon of honest living and an in- 
spiration whose Christian influence will 
radiate far in the community. The 
words of the Act of Dedication serve to 
emphasize this: 

“To the glory of God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit: We dedicate this par- 
sonage. That in this house a Christian 
_ home may be nurtured and genial fam- 
ily life may be maintained: Our pray- 
rs and our efforts now affirm our 
S . That with just humility and 

t honesty those who dwell here 
Shall be worthy of emulation: Let God 


bless this house and make us charitable 
toward all men. As a refuge from 
harshness, cold, hunger, fatigue, and all 
distresses of the body: May this house 
be kept ready and welcome. For a 
symbol of the many mansions that shall 
be ours in eternity: God bless this par- 
sonage according to Thy mercy. That 
in this house life shall be centered in 
Christ and that Christ shall be the cen- 
ter of all our homes: We dedicate this 
parsonage with faith, hope, and love.” 
K. L. Mumrorp. 


Lowman Home Free 


of Debt 


Tue Lowman Home for the Aged and 
Helpless is now free from all debt! This 
announcement will gladden the hearts 
of pastors and people in every parish 
in the six synods in the South which 
own and operate this institution of 
Christian mercy. What a grand way to 
celebrate the thirtieth anniversary year 
of the founding of the Home! The Low- 
man Home, located at White Rock, 
S. C., is owned and operated by the 
Lutheran synods of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia- 
Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi, each 
of these groups having representatives 
on the Board of Directors. 

Officials of the Home believe many 
friends of the Church beyond the 
bounds of the controlling synods will 
rejoice in the fact that this institution 
is now free from debt and in position 
to render more effective service and 
promote still larger programs of de- 
velopment. 

About nine years ago the indebted- 
ness was more than $34,000. A large 
part of this came through a develop- 
ment program and as “capital invest- 
ment.” The hardest blow came when 
the first permanent buildings were 
erected in 1927. A friend in Columbia, 
not a Lutheran, advanced some $20,000 
for this development, and assured of- 
ficials that this amount would be pro- 
vided for in his will. Some time later 
this friend was hit by an automobile, 
and died from the injuries. He had not 
made the intended change in his will 
and the executors called upon the Low- 
man Home for full payment. A special 
drive for funds reduced this about half. 
Another portion of the debt came 
through securing necessary funds on a 
loan for furnishing the buildings. For 
a number of years insufficient income 
was received for operating expenses 
and caused a deficit. Some interest ac- 
cumulated on all these obligations. 

During more recent years, when the 
Church became more aware of the 
needs of the institution, a more liberal 
support has been given on the part of 
congregations, Sunday schools, and in- 
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dividuals. Not only has the total in- 
debtedness been paid in full, but dur- 
ing this same time about $40,000 has 
been spent on development. Included 
in this are: The Cline Buildings, a dor- 
mitory for men, another for women; a 
central heating plant; furnishings, etc. 

The Lowman Home was founded in 
1911 when Mrs. Malissa Lowman, a 
widow with several helpless children, 
gave her estate consisting mostly of 
farm lands, to the Church to establish 
an institution of mercy. From a very 
small beginning the institution has 
grown until it now has property valued 
at $130,000 and a capacity to care for 
about seventy people. 

Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
had a large part in founding the Home, 
and served as the able and efficient 
president of the Board of Directors for 
some twenty years. 

The institution gives Christian care 
to the following types: The aged, the 
crippled, the weak minded, and the 
epileptic. The services are not limited 
to Lutherans alone. The Home is sup- 
ported by offerings from congregations 
and Sunday schools throughout the six 
controlling synods, by gifts from in- 
dividual friends, and by some payment 
for care on the part of some in the in- 
stitution. It has a very small endow- 
ment, only $5,100; and this has been 
received in very recent years. 

There are still many needs, according 
to a statement by officials: More dor- 
mitory room is needed; more endow- 
ment; an infirmary or small hospital is 
needed for bed patients; a combination 
chapel and social center, the only place 
for assembly of the group at present is 
in the dining hall; an automobile is 
needed for the Home to carry members 
to the dentist, for medical examina- 
tions, for occasional outings, etc.; the 
present “car” is a 1929 Model “A” Ford. 
A gravity water tank, and repairs and 
renovation for some of the buildings 
present other needs. 

Officials of the Board of Directors 
and of the Home are: the Rev. Wynne 
C. Boliek, Columbia, president; P. C. 
Price, Columbia, vice-president, and 
member of the board since the institu- 
tion was founded; the Rev. W. G. Cobb, 
Cherryville, N. C., secretary; J. Ira 
Haltiwanger, Columbia, treasurer. Mrs. 
H. A. Jackson is superintendent and 
J. Earle Cromer, farm manager. 


Buffalo, N. Y. St. John’s Church, the 
Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner pastor, re- 
cently received two gifts in the form 
of bequests: one from the estate of Mrs. 
Mary Lesswing in the sum of $500; the 
other from the estate of Mrs. Anna 
Zimmer, in which $149 was given the 
Orphan Home and the Church Home 
in Buffalo. 
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Oh: Vian laineer 


PLANNING FOR STEWARDSHIP RESULTS 


Tue yellow leaf has come with all its 
beauty and lure. All nature seems to 
vie with itself, and every tree and plant 
and shrub and vine is trying to outdo 
the other in colorfulness. 

This season brings with it caravans 
of autos that race hither and yon, stop- 
ping to look at this picture painted 
against the side of the mountain or that 
carpeting the valley below. They will 
come and go for the next month and 
return to their city hovels dreaming of 
the beauty of hills and valleys and eve- 
ning sunsets. Not only do the heavens 
declare the glory of God but His firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork. It should 
make us pause to think of Him. But 
one gets the impression that these 
drivers do not think of Him or they 
would not use His day and absent 
themselves from His holy temple and 
take their children with them or leave 
them at home to run the streets, as 
some do. 


Tribute to a Friend 

I want to bear testimony to the life 
of my good old Brother Woods, eighty- 
one years old, who left us not long 
since. He was one of those silent indi- 
viduals who seemingly needed care all 
his life and yet was alert to the times 
in which he lived. He did not go far 
in school, but his fund of information 
was surprising and his ability to re- 
member events was rather uncanny. He 
had the highest respect of all who knew 
him, and his relations with others were 
most kindly. Never did he seem to be 
out of humor, and joviality, in his way, 
was an outstanding trait. He knew how 
to do things and was a lover of every- 
thing that grows. His ability as a gar- 
dener made one to feel that every plant 
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needed individual care, so he culti- 
vated, pruned and coddled and thus 
brought into being a fine harvest. Some 
might say that he did not get much out 
of life, and yet, it is my judgment that 
he got more out of life than most of us 
do, for he was happy and active and 
interested and so used his time, not in 
complaining, not in grouching, not in 
self-pity but in living well, doing good, 
and serving his day in a humble but 
Godlike manner. What more can one 


do than good old Woods did? 


Unique Planning 

Pastor Wagner is doing a unique 
thing in his preparation for the Every 
Member visitation. He is planning for 
three meetings of the councils and vis- 
itors and others who will attend, that 
they might be instructed in the whole 
program of the whole Church and, in 
this way, build an interest in a splendid 
rural work that will amount to a vision. 
He has called in five of the outstanding 
laymen of the synod to conduct these 
conferences of study, and intends to 
follow these major meetings with heart 
to heart conferences with his parish 
workers so that they may go out filled 
with the spirit of knowledge and earn- 
estness and interest and thus carry the 
visitation to a most successful conclu- 
sion. We are watching this plan with 
intense interest for it sounds like a way 
of solving our problem of stewardship 
which involves loyalty, service and 
support, in all its forms, to the Church. 


Farmers Do Their Bit 


Red House. Pastor Jones, in spite of 
the fact that boys were being taken for 
war service, had his best vacation Bible 
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school. In this rural area he succeeded 
in gathering 130 children and youth 
and had no difficulty in securing teach- 
ers. The matter of transportation was 
no problem, for the farmers willingly 
left their plows in the furrows until 
they gathered the pupils .and brought 
them to the church and then took time 
out to go to the church and take them 
home. A spirit of this kind just can’t 
help but win. 

We like the idea of a day that is uni- 
versally used in the observance of our 
highest service—the Holy Communion. 
It is an indication that all Christian 
groups are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of this noble institution that 
brings to us both the story of Christ’s 
love and sacrifice and of His intimate 
nearness to us as we partake of His 
very life. Through it we receive the 
full forgiveness of our sins and gain 
the assurance of salvation. The Church 
cannot overstress the value that comes 
in “Doing this in remembrance of Him.” 


Parish Education 


Oakland observed Parish Education — 
Month in its own way. A special mes- 
sage was brought at each service by an 
interested leader in an interesting way 
setting forth the claims of each one of 
the educational agencies of the congre- — 
gation. The people liked this for it 
brought to them information and, we 
hope, the result will be an unusual in- 
crease of interest so that there may be 
a number, seeing the need of work to 
be done, who will say, “Here am I, 
Lord,” and tackle the job that is for 
them and do it. The conference of all 
workers brought out our largest gath- 
ering in many years and here too was 
manifest an interest that we believe 
will be resultful. Our people need in- 
formation and thereby will come in- 
spiration resulting in activity. 

One of the distressing situations in 
our smaller community and rural 
churches, and, to a great extent, in our 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 

Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 

Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 

Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


| Hold Back the 
| ijDawn (Par.) 
' Walter Abel 
Charles Boyer 
Olivia 
DeHaviland 


Drama. Wastrel refugee, 
awaiting quota in sordid 
border town, weds un- 
sophisticated American 
teacher in plot to speed 
entry. Her sincerity sets 
new forces to work in his 
nature. 


Events of story have highly improb- 
able air, and too much is attempted. 
But sincerity of performances at times 
makes you almost believe in it, and 
interesting method of telling the tale 
creates suspense. Fair adult enter- 
tainment. M 


| Father Takes a 
Wife (RKO) 
John Howard 
A. Menjou 
Gloria Swanson 
Florence Rice 


i 


| 
| 
i 


(RKO) 

Patricia 
Collinge 

R. Carlson 

Bette Davis 

H. Marshall 

Teresa Wright 


)4The Little Foxes 


Comedy. Widowed ship- 
owner’s marriage to ac- 
tress launches hilarious sit- 
uations in which his con- 
ventional son and the lat- 
ter’s wife must assume 
usual parental role. 


A sprightly comedy which does not 
have to depend on risque situations 
for its laughs. Amusing. Mr, Y 


Drama of greed and ruth- 
lessness as revealed in 
members of an unscrup- 
ulous family as they plot 
to fleece others even as 
they prey upon each other. 


One of the most mature, effective 
movies of the year, with none of the 
significance of the play’s portrayal of 
a certain type of evil lost in the 
screening. Performances are excel- 
lent; all features combine to produce 
an outstanding film. M, Y 


Parachute Bat- 
talion (RKO) 
Harry Carey 
Buddy Ebson 
E. O’Brien 
R. Preston 


Sun Valley 
Serenade (Fox) 
Sonja Henie 
Glenn Miller 

and Orchestra 
John Payne 


Drama about individual 
reactions of four boys 
training for army’s para- 
chute troops, with infor- 
mation about that training 
included. 


Portion showing training of these 
troops is interesting, informative, de- 
signed to attract recruits. Story, how- 
ever, is confused, sentimental, adoles- 
cent. 


Comedy. Breathless skiing, 
a ballet on skates, a pop- 
ular swing band and a 
refugee baby who turns 
out to be a _ persistent 
young lady. 


Presentation of musical portions more 
effective than is usually the case 
when bands are used in films. Beauty 
of setting and of skiing and skating 
sequences compensates for lack of 
story. Pleasant. M, Y 


' Week-end in 
‘Havana (Fox) 
Alice Faye 
C. Miranda 
John Payne 
Cesar Romero 


Magic in Music. 


of them to school, some of them to 
jobs and some of them into service 
in the army and navy. In this group 
' there are those who have been good 
leaders and most capable workers in 
__ the Church and in the community. The 
Major portion of them are gone for good 


| 


{ there is little to bring them back 
_ when it comes to occupations. So we 


Romance, with music. 
Shopgirl, given elaborate 
trip by steamship company 
when accident spoils her 
vacation, has gorgeous time 
in Havana. 


Another in series of extravaganzas set 
in glamorous “vacation spots.” Like 
the others, this is highly improbable, 
empty, artificial, with the colorful 
background all that remains at the 
end. Cinderella in technicolor. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


city churches, is the annual exodus of are 
| young people, This year it has been 

an unusual hardship. In my own par- 
ish alone twenty-six have gone; some 


For Family: The Adventures of Chico, The Big Store, Fantasia, The Great 
Commandment, The Great Dictator, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ 
Town, Power and the Land, The Reluctant Dragon, Thanks a Million, There’s 


\ For Mature Audience: Blood and Sand, Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, 
The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for Life, Ku Kan, Major Barbara, Meet John 
Doe, Missing Ten Days, Penny Serenade, Shining Victory, The Stars Look Down. 


constantly sending our best to the 


city churches to become, we _ hope, 
active workers there. 
that the rural church is of no great 
value! It but suggests that our boards, 
CLC. 
consideration to these great feeders of 
our urban congregations. We may not 
be so large numerically, but we are 
large in ability to do things and so we 
continue to give to our larger churches 
many of their finest and best leaders. 
Let us be appreciative of this fact. 


Then you say 


should give serious and prayerful 


FRED J. FIEDLER 


THEN THE LIGHT oi 


Here is the story of how 
Christianity is bringing light 
to the people of India; how it 
is helping to wipe out super- 
stition, illiteracy, uncleanli- 
ness, fear. 


Written especially in anticipa- 
tion of the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Lutheran Church in 
India (1942) by one who has him- 
self labored in this field, the book 
contains ten chapters relating to 
our work in India: Come to Our 
Village; Give the Children a 
Chance; Desire for More Light; 
Turning to the True God; A Visit 
to an Outcaste Village; The In- 
dian Church and Indian Leader- 
ship; The Ministry of Healing; 
Service of Mercy; Joshua Tells a 
Story; The Lutheran Church in 
India. 


Also included is a Chronology 
and a List of All Missionaries in 
India. Appended is a colored map 
of the United Lutheran Church 
Mission and Andhra Evangelical 


Lutheran Church, Madras Presi- 
dency, India. 


For general reading and 


STUDY.* 


Price, 60 cents. 


Map ineluded in book, 
available separately, at 25 cents. 


* Mission study groups should order 
their supply from the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


The United Lutheran 


Publication House 
13th and Spruce Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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Old Dominion 


News 


By P. J. BAME 


The Knoxville Conference of the 
Synod of Virginia met in Solomon’s 
Church, near Greenville, Tenn., August 
26-28. The theme was the “Individual 
and the Church.” This theme was 
broken down into such sub-topics as 
“The Value of the Individual,’ “The 
Social Gospel,” “The Place of the In- 
dividual in the Apostolic Church,” “The 
Individual and Loyalty,” “Christ and 
the Sinner,” “Christ and the Saint,” 
“The Church and the Poor.” An in- 
structive and interesting part of the 
program was a period given over to 
the delegates, each of which, according 
to a planned outline, discussed the con- 
dition of the congregation which he 
was representing. 


The Rev. H. A. McCullough, Jr., pas- 
tor of the Church of the Ascension, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., prepared a special 
Order of Service to be used in the 
homes of his people while the church 
was closed because of an epidemic of 
some disease. This Order of Service 
contained a sermon outline with rather 
copious notes. We commend this prac- 
tice to any pastor whose church is tem- 
porarily closed. 


The First Lutheran Church, Ports- 
mouth, Va., the Rev. J. I. Coiner pas- 
tor, is making rapid progress. The 
church bulletin for June reports 276 
confirmed members, 32 of whom have 
been received during the first six 
months of 1941. On June 19 the con- 
gregation paid bonds as follows: $300 


FOR SALE 
Estey Reed Organ, two-manual and pedal. 
Complete with motor. Excellent condition, $300. 
—Address A. J. A., c/o “The Lutheran,” 1228 


Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARION 
GOL EGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior Col- 
lege and last two years 
of High School in fa- 
mous “'blue grass'’ re- 
gion of Virginia. Lib- — 
eral Arts, Pre-library, — 
Pre-nursing, Pre-journal- % 

ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Music, Speech, Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of Southern 
culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to $485.00. Cata- 
logue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, 
Marion, Va. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


ISB7™ is era See” 191 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y 


due, $200 due 1942, and $1,000 due 
1949. These payments are on the in- 
debtedness on the new church. That 
looks like progress worth mentioning. 


Five New Brotherhoods have been 
formed during the current year in con- 
gregations of the synod. Mr. Miller 
Ritchie, the president, announces plans 
for the 1942 convention to be held in 
Roanoke, Va. Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C., will 
be the banquet speaker. 


A Rural Church Daily Vacation Bible 
School makes a record in Wheatland 
congregation of the Botetourt Parish, 
the Rev. George S. Derrick pastor. 
After careful planning the school 
opened July 7, and ran through July 
18. The closing exercises were held 
July 20, using the Children’s Day 
Service, ‘Praise the Lord.” The church 
was packed to capacity that morning 
with parents and visitors, making the 
largest Sunday school attendance in 
many a year. 

The enrollment in the vacation Bible 
school more than doubled that of any 
previous year. This was in part due 
to the fact that the rural problem of 
transportation was solved by the use 
of a county school bus. The staff con- 
sisted of a director and five teachers. 
The literature for The Children of the 
Church was used in the Beginners, 
Primary, and Junior departments; the 
catechism and “What Every Church 
Member Should Know” were used for 
the Intermediate and Senior depart- 
ments. The stewardship theme was 
used in the devotional periods, and an 
offering was received each day, em- 
phasizing the fact that the offering is 
an essential part of worship. This of- 
fering was given to the “objective” of 
The Children of the Church, “Building 


Chapels of Worship in India.” The pas- 


tor and his co-workers were so pleased 
with the school that plans were made 
for a similar school in St. Mark’s, an- 
other of the four congregations in that 
large rural parish. 


The Rev. Melvin S. Lange was in- 
stalled pastor of Christ Church, Staun- 
ton, Va., September 21. Franklin C. 
Fry, D.D., of Akron, Ohio, the home 
pastor of Mr. Lange, delivered the in- 
stallation sermon, and R. Homer An- 
derson, D.D., superintendent of the 
Synod of' Virginia, performed the rite 
of installation. Christ Church was 
filled to capacity with loyal members. 


An Unusual Record 


St. JoHn’s Sunday school, Lewis- 
town, Pa., has had an unusual record 
of secretarial service which was term- 
inated July 1 by the resignation of 
Charles R. Hoffman. The office of gen- 
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eral secretary in this school was oc- 
cupied consecutively by three brothers, 
James N., William H., and Charles R. 


Hoffman, from 1884 to 1941, a period — 


of fifty-seven years. 
Charles R. Hoffman, 
faithfully and efficiently for the past 
forty-one years, resigned on account of 
failing sight. However, he continues as 


who served — 


an active member of the church coun- ~ 


cil. Few congregations have been 
blessed with such long and faithful 
service as Mr. Hoffman and his broth- 
ers have rendered to St. John’s con- 
gregation. 


Sixtieth Wedding 


Anniversary 


Memeers of the congregation of Zion 
Church, Lafayette, Ohio, recently 
joined in paying honor to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Fisher, who on September 25 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 
their wedding. The regular worship 


service on Sunday preceding was de-— 


voted to a theme appropriate to the 
occasion. The sermon by the pastor, 
the Rev. Myrton A. Packer, was based 
on Galatians 6: 10: “As we have op- 
portunity therefore, let us do good unto 
all men, especially unto them who are 
of the household of faith.” Hymns used 
throughout the service were favorites 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, and special 
music was sung during the service by 
the vested choir. Many visitors joined 
with the congregation in the service. 

The Fisher family has always been 
prominent in the activities of Zion con- 
gregation. For many years, the congre- 
gation, which will observe its centennial 
next year, was known as the “Fisher 
Church” because of the prominence of 
the various branches of the Fisher 
family in its work. Among other things, 
Mr. Fisher, mason by trade until his 
retirement, supervised the work of 
building the present church, and much 
of the work was done by himself and 
his sons. The building was erected in 
1913, during the pastorate of the Rev. 
H. G. Miley. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Fisher are in 
good health and are interested in the 
affairs of the community and in the 
lives of their children. Mr. Fisher is 
eighty-one, and has been a member of 
Zion Church all his life. Mrs. Fisher 
is seventy-seven, a native of Crawford 
County, Ohio, and has been a member 
of the congregation ever since her 
marriage. 

There are nine children and fourteen 
grandchildren. Most of them live in or 
near Lafayette and are members of 
Zion Church. One son recently moved 


to Lima, Ohio, and he and his family — 


are members of St. Luke’s Church of 
that city. 


at oat 
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| THE summer vacation Bible schools 
|} eonducted by the Lutheran churches 
'of Long Beach Island, New Jersey, 


| during the summer came to a close the 
first week in September. 

They were conducted in Barnegat 
City firehall every Wednesday spon- 
: | sored by Zion Lutheran Church, and 
> in Beach Haven Crest every Thursday 

| sponsored by Holy Trinity Church. 
More than 100 children were en- 
'rolled in the two schools, and repre- 
_ sented every community on the island. 
| The summer resident children who par- 
| ticipated represented five states. 

Many parents witnessed their chil- 

dren receive a certificate of faithful 
) attendance and work. Pastor Kjeldahl, 
superintendent, thanked the teachers 
_ for their fine co-operation, and persons 
' who co-operated in making the schools 
a success. 
Both schools emphasized three as- 
' pects: Bible teaching by visual means, 
» wholesome recreation, and practical 
| Christian patriotism. The exhibits dis- 
| played in both schools gave a small 
understanding to the visitors of the 
' scope of the work. Highlights of the 
summer were the puppet show pre- 
' sented both in Barnegat City and the 
_ Brant Beach municipal auditorium of 
Long Beach Township, the United Pic- 
nic held on the beach in Beach Haven 
Crest, and the fine closing services. 
From the pastor’s standpoint it was 
an attempt to give the children a real 
Christian life program and to the com- 
munity as a whole an example of the 
possibilities found in a vital Christian 
educational program for true character 
. building. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 
(Continued from page 7) 


At the noon luncheon on Thursday, 
William H. Gable, D.D., missionary to 
the Indians at Rocky Boy, Montana, 
told of his work. “I am glad,” said Dr. 
Gable, “that the United Lutheran 
Church has a mission to the Indians, 
and I am happy that I am the mis- 
sionary.” 

At the memorial service during the 
afternoon, the Rev. W. H. Clement 
served as liturgist, and the Rev. A. G. 
Streich delivered the eulogy for the 
late Rev. H. G. Koch. 

Thursday evening, Milton J. Bieber, 
D.D., synodical superintendent of Home 
Missions, 1920-22, preached an inspir- 
ing sermon. At this service, three men 
Were ordained: the Rev. Paul Lewis, 
who sails with his wife for Monrovia, 
Liberia, October 4; the Rev. Ernst 
Nygaard, called to Holdingsford, Minn.; 
_ and the Rev. Louis Piehl, called as as- 
_ sistant to Paul Wagner Roth, D.D., in 
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CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


Make your Christmas program more effective by using one of our easily staged pageants. 
Impressive dialogue; inspiring music; simple directions. 


WE OFFER NEW PAGEANTS 
FOR 1941 


UNDER THE STARS: by Aileene Sar- 
gent. A delightfully appealing story 
of the little blind daughter of one of 
the Shepherds and the Angel music 
which led her to the Infant Jesus. 35c. 
THOU SHALT CALL HIS NAME 
JESUS: by Flo Knight Boyd. A devo- 


each. 


Send 10c each for pageants you wish to examine. 


Other Christmas Plays and 


Return in 10 days or remit balance of price. 


Our Biblical pageants are in entire 
harmony with the Scriptures. Among 
these are Bayard’s When The Star 
Shone and The Heavenly Host, 50c 
each, The Inn at Bethlehem, Hanzsche; 
The Child Of Prophecy, Bartlett, and 
Wise Men ¥rom The East, Miller, 35c 


tional gift service arranged for reader Pageants 

and choir with tableaux and familiar Bethlehem In Our Town 35c 
hymns. 50¢c. Christmas Revolt 15¢ 
THE ENROLLMENT: by Iva Gorton Joyful and Triumphant 25¢ 
Sprague. An interesting and unusual The Christmas Voice 35¢ 
aspect of the Christmas Story in which The Gifts 25¢c 
peace and good-will are born in the The Golden Flame 35c 
heart of a resentful and grief-stricken The Street of Hearts 15¢ 
father. 40c. en Christmas Comes 35c 


Write for catalog. 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, Dept. C-17, 1228 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Epiphany Parish, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Six congregations, having 645 con- 
firmed members, were received into 
synod at this jubilee convention. Four 
ministers were admitted. Field Mis- 
sionary Dwight H. Shelhart reported 
that he has started his eighth mission 
congregation, this time in South Beloit, 
Wis., with the early services, averaging 
125 in attendance. 

All but eighteen of the synod’s 108 
congregations reported that attendance 
at worship is increasing. Only one re- 
ported attendance decreasing. The per- 
centage of male members in 77 congre- 
gations is reported as an average of 45. 
Eleven report exactly half, and six as 
more than 50 per cent. Eighty congre- 
gations report an average number of 
95 hours of catechetical instruction be- 
fore confirmation. All but 31 congre- 
gations reported Sunday school attend- 
ance increasing, and the others re- 
ported it stationary. 

Redeemer, Milwaukee, A. A. Zinck, 
D.D., pastor, had a per capita benev- 
olence giving for the general fund of 
$6.38. This was the highest in the 
synod. The average benevolence giving 
for the general fund for each confirmed 
member was $1.81 for 1940, up three 
cents from 1939. The percentage of 
confirmed members communing was 
80.3: per cent, a slight increase over 
1939. 


Additions to the Roll 

Appropriations were made to assist 
in student work at the Universities of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Ten of the 
pastors have served twenty-five years 
or longer in the Synod of the North- 
west. They are the Revs. W. F. Bacher, 
33; W. P. Christy, 37; W. H. Gable, 36; 
PeeH Rothwisos a, ee Rex, 2054 P. Ww. 
Roth, 29; John F. Fedders, 30; C. C. 
Roth, 28; Charles L. Grant, 27; and 
J. H. Dressler, 25. 

“We are today standing on the hill- 
top,” said W. H. Gable, D.D. “At first 
it may have seemed like an obstacle. 
Today we see mountaintops beyond us. 
The higher mountaintop is the United 


Choiré 
Pulpit 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


Gowrs for Pulpitan dChoir 


q Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 

munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
im Hall inc. New York 


! RGEISSLER.ING. 


SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ® ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishing 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS ‘SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Lutheran Church of all America—of 
the whole world. Perhaps our synod 
has come into being as a means to the 
accomplishment of this great goal.” 


HARMONY 


(Continued from page 10) 


responding physical rhythm, man has a 
native emotional impulse to merge him- 
self in the greater harmony and to be 
one with it. There is a spirit, a yearning 
and an honest endeavor in his heart, to 
conduct his life in harmony with Na- 
ture; for Nature is the symbol of all 
harmony and beauty that is known to 
man. 

Every so often someone feels alarmed 
and begins to speculate on the pos- 
sibility of a great catastrophic collision 
between the heavenly bodies. In which 
event all things would be reduced to 
chaos. But in all the time that the sky 
has been more or less scientifically ob- 
served—over two thousand years—no 
heavenly body has been known to col- 
lide with another. Astronomers have 
proved that all such alarms are ground- 
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less; for even the perturbations, or dis- 
turbances, of these bodies are subject 
to eternal laws. 

But finally a catastrophe shall come, 
for such is the “sure Word of Proph- 
ecy.” The heavens, on fire, shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt 
away, and all things shall be burnt 
up. “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away.” Dryden has expressed this final 
tragic phenomenon in a grand poetical 
conception: 


“.. . when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And music shall untune the sky.” 


OBITUARY 
Lucile Eugenia Boldt 


wife of the Rev. William J. Boldt, died suddenly 
October 1 at Silver Cross Hospital, Joliet, Ill. 

Mrs. Boldt was born November 13, 1905, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Clark of 
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STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE. TABLETS... 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York’s out- 
standing hotel value. 

1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 
Geo.H.Newton, Mgr. 


14 East 28thSt. 
NewYork. 


ILLUMINATED BULLETIN 
Crore Thea ie ee 


This beautiful De Luxe 
Church Bulletin Board, sold 
at the extreme low price of 
$59.00. More than five thou- 
sand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can 
be furnished in any desired size at small cost. 
Or you can build your own cabinet from our 
free blue prints and have a complete new bul- 
letin at a great saving. 

Write for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Write for Cat. L-3 
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Springfield, Ohio. She attended the public 
schools at Springfield and was graduated from 
Wittenberg College. A true helpmeet to her 
husband, she was beloved both by the parish- 
ioners of the churches served by Pastor Boldt 
at Emporia, Kan., Elhmurst and Joliet, Ill., and 
by those who came in contact with her during 
the time that her husband was an instructor 
at the University of Minnesota and a professor 
at Wheaton College. 

Surviving her in addition to her husband and 
ad parents is a daughter, Suzanne, nine years 
of age. 

The funeral service was conducted by Dr. 
Armin George Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod, October 3, at St. John’s Church, Joliet, 
of which her husband is pastor. Burial took 
place in Ferncliff Cemetery, Springfield, Ohio, 
October 4, following a brief service in charge 
of Deans Larimer and Flack of Hamma Divinity 
School. Armin Geo. Weng. 


James Isaiah Coffman 


son of the late William and Sarah Coffman, was 
born November 18, 1858, and entered into eter- 
nal rest September 15, 1941, in his eighty-third 
year. 
May 13, 1880, he was united in holy matri- 
mony to Virginia C. Hamman, who preceded 
him into eternity thirty-three years ago. To this 
union were born three children, two of whom 
survive: Ida, Maurertown, Va., and George W., 
Catonsville, Md. Three grandchildren—Bettie, 
Frederick and Jimmie Coffman—also one sis- 
ter, Mrs. Tirzah A. Stirewalt, survive; besides 
a large number of more distant relatives and 
a host of appreciative friends remain to mourn 
the passing of this man among men and this 
man of God. 

In infancy he was dedicated to the Lord 
through the Sacrament of Holy Baptism. Con- 
firmed in St. Matthew’s in July 1875, the church 
records show that for sixty-one years of his 
confirmed church life he missed the Holy Com- 
munion when administered in his church only 
three times. This attests to his faithfulness in 
putting first things first. 

He was always willing to share his material 
possessions, even sacrificially, that the Church 
might live and grow. His talents of manage- 
ment and leadership were generously employed 
in Kingdom building. Thus his congregation 
voted to him many offices; he was councilman 
for many years, for a decade he was secretary 
and treasurer, and for thirty-six years he was 
trustee of the congregational property. He was 
active also in the Sunday school work, serving 
as superintendent and as teacher for many 
years. Even when age and failing health for- 
bade him to continue in these positions of 
leadership, he was still regular in attendance 
and loyal in support. Sickness alone would 
prevent his presence at Sunday school and 
The Service each Lord’s Day. 

Only the Book of Life, which the Lord, the 
Righteous Judge, has written of him, will re- 
veal the love, loyalty, and the good he has 
done in his humble and unassuming way. He 
was beautiful in spirit, lovely in personality, 
patient in suffering, and consistent in the faith. 

His funeral was conducted in St. Matthew’s, 
Toms Brook, Va., by his pastor, the Rev. J. A. 
Keisler Jr., September 18. Interment took place 
in the congregation’s cemetery, beside his wife. 

J. A. Keisler, Jr. 


The Rev. John William Groth 
1862-1941 


The Rev. John William Groth was a member 
of the West Virginia Synod at the time of his 
death. He was born in Lunden, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Germany, son of William Claudius 
Groth and Margaret Lay. Pastor Groth was 
living at Middlebrook, Va., at the time of his 
death, and the funeral service was held in Mt. 
Tabor Lutheran Church, Middlebrook, by the 
pastor, the Rev. H. E. Poff, assisted by Dr. 
H. S. Turner and the Rev. L. W. Williamson. 
The following neighboring pastors were pres- 
ent: the Revs. D. W. Zipperer, L. E. Bouknight, 
Paul Sieg, W. W. J. Ritchie, and P. J. Bame. 

Mr. Groth has been a man of great service 
to the Church, and his life history is worthy 
of a brief review here. He was born of devout 
Lutheran parents, educated in the schools of 
Lunden, Germany, and did his college work in 
the Gymnasium in Kiel, Germany. He began 
his life in, the United States as-a minister, 
preaching first in German and later in English 
in Buffalo, N. Y., and later in Dayton, Ohio. 
He took up college work from 1898-1920. He 
then returned to the duties of the ministry, 
holding pastorates at Reedsburg, Ohio; Aurora, 

Va.; Middlebrook, Va.; and St. Clara, 
W. Va., retiring from active service in 1933. 
He served as professor of modern languages, 
German, French and Spanish, at Ohio Northern 
University, Ada, Ohio, 1898-1920, except for a 
period of a few months during 1918-1919, when 
he was acting head of Weidner Institute in 
Mulberry, Ind. 

Mr. Groth became a naturalized citizen of 
the United States as soon as possible after en- 
tering this country. The last years of his life 
were spent with his family at Middlebrook and 
Richmond, Va. He was a man of unusual piety; 
and in the latter years of his life gave gen- 
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erously of his talents to teaching Sunday school 
classes. A rich soul entered into a rich ea 
ame. 


The Rev. William Leary Kohne 


pastor of Bethany Church, Toledo, Ohio, for the: 
past five years, from the time of his graduation 
from Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg 
College to the time of his death September 19, 
was born in Toledo July 10, 1909, the son of 
John Kohne, deceased, and Sarah Kohne. He 
was confirmed in Divinity Lutheran Church by 
the Rev. R. H. Benting. 

His early education was received in the pub- 
lic schools of Toledo. His collegiate work was. 
done in Concordia College, Springfield, Ill., 
after which he entered Hamma Divinity School, 
completing his theological training with the 
class of 1936. September 18, 1937, he was 
united in marriage to Miss Madelyn Hirt of 
Detroit, a member of the class of 1936 of Wit: 
tenberg College. To them were born two sons,. 
William Leary, Jr., and Robert Alvin, who with 
his wife and mother, one sister and two brothers. 
survive him. 

During his brief pastorate, Bethany Church 
has enjoyed a remarkable growth both nu- 
merically and spiritually as the result of his 
faithful, conservative and loving pastoral care. 
He has contributed unstintedly of his time and 


talent to the general work of Toledo Lutheran- ~ 


ism as youth counselor, hospital trustee, and 
Sunday School Institute teacher, thus endear- 
ing himself not only to his own parishioners: 
but to the entire community and to the Synod 
of Ohio. Through severe suffering during his 
last illness he fought the good fight of faith as 
a soldier of Jesus Christ. 

The funeral service, arranged in every de- 
tail by himself, was conducted in Bethany 
Church September 22 by Dr. Alvin E. Bell, as- 
sisted by Pastor Frederick Lambertus, pres- 
ident of the U. L. C. Pastoral Association, and 
Pastor A. L. Anderson, president of the West- 
ern .Conference. 
ident of the Synod of Ohio, preached the ser- 
mon from Pastor Kohne’s favorite text, “Where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 
A congregation double the seating capacity of 
the church heard the impressive funeral serv- 
ice through public address system speakers in 
the Sunday school rooms and on the church 
lawn. 

“Well done, good and faithful servant,’ is. 
the tribute of his host of friends whose lives. 
he has enriched with a faithful ministry and 
now with a precious memory. Alvin E. Bell. 


John Henry Waidelich, D.D. 


pastor and preacher, school official, and Chris- 
tian citizen, died at his home in Sellersville, 
Pa., September 23, aged eighty-one years. 

John Henry Waidelich was born in Steins- 
ville, Lehigh County, Pa., March 17, 1860, the 
son. of Michael Frederick and Sallie Ann (Fol- 
weiler) Waidelich. He was educated in the 
public schools of his community and by a pri- 
vate tutor. At the age of seventeen he passed 
a teacher’s examination and taught for five 
years in the Lehigh County schools. 

After taking several courses at the Keystone 
State Normal School at Kutztown, Pa., he en- 
tered Muhlenberg College, Allentown, in the 
fall of 1882 and was graduated with honors in 
1886. Three years later he was graduated from 
the Philadelphia Theological Seminary and was 
ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

He spent his entire ministry in the Sellers- 
ville Parish—fifty-two years. This parish orig- 
inally consisted of St. Michael’s Church, Sel- 
lersville, and St. John’s, Ridge Valley. When 
he became pastor of the former church in 1889, 
the congregation numbered 102 members. To- 
day there are 800 communicant members on 
the roll. He organized Trinity Church in 
Perkasie and supplied Jerusalem Church in 
Almont for nine years. In 1893 these two con- 
gregations became a separate parish. After 
separating the union congregations, he built a 
new church at Ridge Valley. Since 1917 Dr. 
Waidelich gave his entire time as pastor to St. 
Michael’s Church, Sellersville. 

But Dr. Waidelich was also active outside of 
his own parish. In association with several 
other pastors, he organized the North Penn 
Ministerial Association and served as its secre- 
tary for fifty years. He_was one of the found- 
ers of the Norristown Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and served as its pres- 
ident. As a delegate to the former General 
Council, he cast his vote in 1918 for the merger 
of the three general bodies now known as the 
United Lutheran Church in America. Since 
then he has been a delegate of the Ministerium 
to all the conventions of the United Lutheran. 
Church. : 

He was one of the original delegates who im 
1895 organized the first Luther League state: 
organization in Pittsburgh, Pa. One of the first 
weekday religious schools was instituted by 
him and conducted under his direction in St. 
Michael’s Church for many years. For a num-- 
ber of years he was a member of the Execu-- 
tive Board of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and was one of the first advocates of an Inner 
Mission Society for Philadelphia. s 

The regard in which he was held by his 
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Dr. George W. Miley, pres- 
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| ton, D. 
| A. M., for the transaction of any and all busi- 
/ ness that may properly ee brought before it. 
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Church, Sellersville, September 27. 
' dresses were delivered by the Rev. Harvey S. 


October 15, 1941 


! ar and by the Church is indicated by his 
ec 


election to trusteeship of educational institu- 
tions, Muhlenberg College at Allentown and 


| the Philadelphia) Lutheran Seminary. His reg- 


ularity in attendance at board meetings was 


| outstanding, and his appreciation of the value 


of Christian education for both clergymen and 
laymen received expression by his loyal sup- 
of the interests of these institutions. 

Dr. Waidelich’s interest in the Church did 


not prevent him from giving his services to civic 


affairs. As a member of the Sellersville school 


| board he did outstanding work, serving on this 
. bo for eighteen years. 
of the Bucks County School Directors’ Associa- 


He became president 


tion and vice-president of the State Association. 
His intimate friendship with the late Dr. Nathan 


| Schaeffer, first superintendent of the Pennsyl- 


rania public schools, enabled Dr. Waidelich to 
s¢ instrumental in advocating the adoption of 
portant rulings in the school code. 

Mrs. Waidelich (nee Alice Smith Keller) 


a preceded her husband in death three years ago. 
| One son, Luther Frederick, survives his father. 


The funeral service was held in St. Michael’s 
The ad- 


Kidd of Souderton and Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
resident of the Ministerium. The Rev. Edwin 
. Andrews, pastor at Ridge Valley, and Dr. 


. | Roy L. Winters of Royersford, president of the 
_. Norristown Conference, were the liturgists. 


Interment took place in the cemetery of St. 


| Michael's Church, Sellersville. 


NOTICE 


The Commission of Adjudication of the United 
Lutheran Church will meet in regular semi- 
annual session at the Hotel Raleigh, Washing- 
C., Wednesday, November 12, at 10.00 


. H. Pershing, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Macon, Ga., October 15-17, the 
Rev. Robert F. Shelby pastor. Opening service, 


Wednesday at 8.00 P. M. 


Mrs. A. V. Koebley, Sec. 


The second annual conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Synod of Central Pennsyl- 
vania will be held October 22 and 23 at St. 
Paul’s Church, North Fourth Street, Easton, Pa., 
the Rev. Edward Turnbach pastor, assisted by 
neighboring churches in the Easton District. 
Send credentials to Miss Mary Kleinhaus, 310 
N. 10th St., Easton, Pa., not later than Octo- 
ber 10. Mrs. Fred C. Wunder, Sec. 


The second annual convention of the West 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held October 21 and 22 
in First Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Pa., Harry 
Saul, D.D., pastor. Mrs. C. A. Neal, Sec. 


The forty-third semi-annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the Chicago 
Conference of the Illinois Synod will be held 
Tuesday, October 21, at St. Luke’s Church, Park 
Ridge, Ill., the Rev. Walter D. Spangler pastor. 
Sessions at 1.00 P. M., with the dinner hour at 
6.00 P. M. and the evening service at 8.00 P. M., 
at which time the Brotherhood of the Chicago 
area will be guests of the Conference. 

Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
town Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
will hold its | fifty-sixth annual convention 
Thursday, October 16, in St. Paul’s (Blue) 
Church, Route 2, Coopersburg, Pa., the Rev. 
D. D. Kistier pastor. Mrs. Ernest Haller, Sec. 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 


, Women’s Missionary Society of the Danville 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will 


be held October 15 at St. Mark’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Mrs. J. Maher, Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, November 6, in St. 
James Church, Lebanon, Pa., the Rev. Charles 
P. Cressman pastor. 

Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An 
executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede 
the convention sessions. 
The speakers: Miss Helen Shirk, missionary 
E furlough from Japan; Mrs. Paul Machetzki, 


British Guiana; and Dr. Edwin Moll, General 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
; Mrs. John R. McClellan, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Nor- 
own Conference will hold its forty-sixth 
nual convention October 30 in Tr 
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NO MATTER 
WHAT HAPPENS 


Have you taken the all imporiant step of providing a guaranteed in- 
come for your wife and family in the event of your premature death? 
A LUTHERAN MUTUAL policy will provide a monthly income for 
your wife until the children are self-supporting and then a lump 
sum, or additional income over a period of years 


Ask your LUTHERAN MUTUAL representative about the policy best 
suited to your needs or write Department O-130 at the home office. 


WAVERLY, 


sionary from India, will be among the speak- 
ers. Sessions 9.45 A. M. and 1.45 P. M. Box 
lunch. Mary B. Logan, Sec. 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conferences of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held November 13 in the 
Church of the Incarnation, 47th St. and Cedar 
Ave. Sessions 10.00 A. M., 2.00 P. M., 7.45 P. M. 

Mrs. Frank M. Brown, Sec. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held October 15, at St. Paul’s Church, 
Liverpool, N. Y., the Rev. John H. Dudde 
pastor. Mrs. C. J. Wilcox, Sec. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New York 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Friday, October 31, in Epiphany 
Church, 302 East 206th St., The Bronx, New 
York City, the Rev. John H. Sprock pastor. 
Sessions at 10.15 A. M., 1.45 P. M., and 7.45 
P. M. Mary MacDonald, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Central Conference, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held October 28 and 29 
in Zion Church, Wooster, Ohio, the Rev. Paul 
S. Kelly pastor. Opening session, 1.30 P. M., 
Tuesday, October 28. 

Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Southern 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will be held Octo- 
ber 30 and 31 in First Church, Miamisburg, 
Ohio, the Rev. C. H. Starkey pastor. 

Mrs. John M. Recher, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Alleghany Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will meet October 21, at 
Bedford, Pa., the Rev. George I. Melhorn pas- 
tor. J. S. Shannon, Sec. 


FUUNDED 


The East Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod will meet in Christ 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa. the Rev. Jacob E. 
Rudisill pastor, October 28. First session at 
10.30 A. M. G. E. McCarney, Sec. 


The West Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod will hold its fourth 
annual convention in St. Paul’s Church, Spring 
Grove, Pa., the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson pastor, 
November 17 and 18. The convention will 
open at 10.30 A. M., the seventeenth, with The 
Service. The sermon will be preached by Pres- 
ident Ralph R. Gresh, and the clerical officers 
will administer the Communion. Business and 
conference sessions, Monday, 1.30 P. M. and 
Tuesday, 9.15 A. M., and 1.30 P. M. Laymen’s 
meeting, Monday, at 7.45 P. M. 

H. W. Sternat, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the Northern Confer- 
ence of the Georgia-Alabama Synod will be 
held in St. Andrew’s Church, Plains, Ga., Octo- 
ber 20-22, the Rev. L. Clement Hahn pastor. 
Opening service, Monday at 7.30 P. M. 

John D. Zeigler, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Eastern Con- 
ference of the Maryland Synod will be held 
October 20 in Grace Church, Easton, Md., the 
Rev. Henry C. Kraft pastor. The convention 
will open at 10.00 A. M. S. J. Miller, Sec. 


Thé Western Conference of the Synod of 
Maryland will hold its convention November 11 
in St. Paul’s Church, Funkstown, Md., the Rev. 
Harry M. Young pastor. 

The first session will begin at 9.30 A. M. with 
the Order for Public Confession followed by 
the Holy Communion. The second session will 
begin at 1.30 P. M. Paul H. Smith, Sec. 


The thirty-fifth convention of the Staunton 
Conference of the Synod of Virginia will be 
held October 21 and 22 in Mount Tabor Church, 
Middlebrook, Va., the Rev. H. E. Poff pastor. 

H. E. Poff, Sec. 


To the Front 


THE LUTHERAN — 


Around the time of the celebration of the Reformation Festival the name of Martin 
Luther comes to hold a more prominent place in our thoughts than at other times dur- 
ing the year. It is then that we become more than ever eager to learn about what this great 
man thought and did. There is no easier pathway to knowledge than that of reading. 


Read and Learn About Luther 


KATHERINE LUTHER of the Wittenberg 


Parsonage, Dentler 


An unusual portraiture of the wife of Luther and a charm- 


ing account of Luther’s home life. 


Was $1.00; Now 75 cents. 
LUTHER PRIMER, Steinhaeuser 


A collection of excerpts from the most noted and interest- 


ing writings of Luther. 
Was 75 cents; Now 25 cents. 


LEADERS OF THE LUTHERAN REFORMA- 
TION, Steinhaeuser 


Sixteen biographical sketches of leaders of the Reforma- 


tion period. 


Was 90 cents; Now 35 cents. 


Translated with Introductions and Notes. 


WORKS OF MARTIN LUTHER 


IN SIX VOLUMES averaging 436 pages per volume. 


Black cloth, with 


back title and top edge in gilt, and silk headbands. For Con- 
tents of Individual Volumes Consult Our Book Catalog or 


Send for a Prospectus. 


Price, $3.00 a Volume; $18.00 a Set, postpaid. 


MARTIN LUTHER, Singmaster 


The life of Martin Luther presented in a readable and ar- 
resting manner. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


DOCTOR LUTHER, Freytag 


A translation of an appreciation of Luther by a brilliant 
journalist. 


Was $1.00; Now 25 cents. 


KATHERINE VON BORA, Stein 


A translation of an intimate sketch concerning the wife of 


Luther. 
Was $1.00; Now 50 cents. 


REFORMATION PAGEANTS AND ANTHEMS 


THE VOICE OF FAITH. By Leona E. Becker 


A NEW Reformation pageant presenting the life of Luther. 
50 cents a copy; four or more, at 25 cents each. 


THE BANNER OF THE CROSS. A Reformation 
Pageant by S. N. Carpenter, D.D. 
Being a completely revised edition of the popular pageant, 
“Luther’s Coat-of-Arms.” 
35 cents. 


THE PAGEANT OF PROTESTANTISM 
By Harriet E. Monroe 
A pageant of twenty-four floats, or tableaux. 
25 cents. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY CONFLICT 
By Alice B. Nickles 
The life of Luther presented in dramatic form. 
30 cents. 


THE PROFESSOR OF WITTENBERG: 
By C. F. Malmberg 


A Drama of the Reformation 
Price, 10 cents. 


GOD IS OUR REFUGE AND STRENGTH 
By J. F. Ohl, Mus.D., D.D. 


A Reformation Chorus for mixed chorus choirs. 
25 cents a copy; in lots of 12 or more, 15 cents a copy. 


OTHER REFORMATION DAY REQUISITES may be secured from the Publication House: 


pamphlets, celluloid buttons, post cards, pictures, program folders, etc. 


descriptive matter.) 


(Send for 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN pa iAH eh Te HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH and SPRUCE STREETS 
Chicago 


Columbia 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pittsburgh 


